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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of January 7, 1909 , carried the 
following review by Virginia Stephen (later 
Virginia Woolf) of Venice: The Golden Age 
and The Decadence by Pompeo Molmenti : 

The Venetian love of pageantry was stimulated 
in this age both by the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which sought to hide their inner weak- 
ness by display, and by that spirit of life which 
had come to the race, after the austerity of the 
Middle Ages, later than to the other peoples of 
Italy. Their houses looked down on spectacles 
without number; there was a victory to cele- 
brate, or a stone to lay, or some foreign King to 
entertain. Each crisis in private life, birth, 
marriage, death, had its formal celebration; 
processions wound across the Piazza, or there 
came a great cluster of gondolas down the 
canal with the Bucentaur in their midst. Signor 
Molmenti gives the detail of each occasion: we 
can but compose some picture which shall 
serve for many. The little black figures of the 
old prints which cross the Piazza in a narrow 
file are in trutb ail cloaked in gold and scarlet; 
long red staves strike lines across the back- 
ground; the people crowd and wave like barley 
in the wind when the coins are flung among 
them. One imagines a blue sky and the faintest 
breeze to make the reflections twist in the 
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water. It is easy to conceive the crowd, but not 
so easy, with one's cramped modem sense, to 
conceive the surpassing beauty of details and 
individuals. Glasses were raised that were 
blown at Murano and had strange golds and 
opals in them and spiked sea-horses for 
handles; the tables at which they sat were 
carved with monsters and chimeras; goblets of 
gold, chased by a master’s hand, held the 
sweetmeats; and the women wore stiff robes of 
velvet, damask or brocade, of rich or pale 
colours, with buttons of crystal, hairpins oi 
amber, and a myriad of gems. We must 
imagine a spirit taking form everywhere and 
expressing in detail and in mass the beauty ol 
Venice and the joy of life in Venice. The Greek 
and Latin classics came from the Aldine Press: 
scholars from Constantinople lived in Venice 
and taught the wonderful dead languages; 
private people began to store books in “cup- 
boards and on shelves of carved walnut” and 
the State founded the great library in the 
magnificent building of Sansovino. But the 
genius of the time is most fully preserved in its 
paintings. They hang in our galleries like 
windows into the majestic past, and display 
both the body of the time and the purest 
essence of its spirit. The Golden Age in 
Venice, it is often said, needed the plastic arts 


to express it, and Signor Molmenti suggests 
that there is a relationship between the genius 
of these pictures and the genius of the Venetian 
Constitutio. In painting, “the protagonist of 
the scene is hardly ever an individual, but the 
crowd”; and in politics “the individual was 
absorbed in the State, which refused indepen- 
dent initiative to the individual, and aimed at 
co-ordinating the action of each member of the 
community with the movement of the State." 
The private houses were built to frame ban- 
quets and assemblies of people ; the vast rooms 
did not cherish an intimate family life or shelter 
talk between men and women. “Most of the 
treatises which deal with the family abound in 
moral maxims," we read. The women led 
secluded lives of voluptuous calm, and only 
emerged in their stiff brocades when they were 
needed as pieces in the pageant. Again and 
again the State interfered to check extrava- 
gance of dress, food, or pageantry, but the 
nobles preferred in many instances to pay the 
heavy fines rather than curb their passion for 
display. Even the tombs of the Renaissance are 
loaded with the symbols of life; it is rare, says 
Signor Molmenti, to hear of suicide, and, if so, 
it is mentioned with a kind of grotesque horror. 
His remark that “the profound melancholy of 
death finds no expression even in Venetian 


poetry" suggests why it is that the Rep^ 
produced painters but no great noet ww 

think of our 

we think not only of a pageant, butoftC 
that rounds it The ruin, however 5 
approaching which distorts before it *1 
destroys, and the still virile type /Z 
Renaissance relaxed into the 
lent servile physiognomy" of the SeC 
Symtoms of decline showed themS 
public and in private life; (here was bribery]! 
the rank of the Stale officials; the aristocrat 
wasted fortunes in gambling and refused to 
practise the trades of their fathers; the guild, 
suffered from competition and their on 
conservatism and foreign ships deserted the 
port. The arts both of painting and architecture 
showed the same comiptionrJhe stone was 
carved into florid clusters oi ornament, and the 
lines were waved incongruously; palaces like 
the Pcsaro, churches like the Salute, are typical 
of this “grotesque Renaissance," as Raskin 
called it ... . The history of Venice in the 
eighteenth century has the fascination oi 
extreme distinction and at the same lime of a 
curious unreality. The sounds and sights of the 
outer world are to be found here, but only ia 
quaint echoes, as though, in passing through 
the waters , they had suffered some sea-change. 
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WILLIAM BENZIE 

Dr. F. J. Furnlvall: Victorian scholnr nd ven- 
turer 

302pp. Norman, Oklahoma: Pilgrim Books. 
0937664 57X 

In A. N. Wilson’s recent novel Wise Virgin, 
one of the main characters is n middle-aged 
scholar, Giles Fox, who has forfeited his 
eyesight and the best part of nn unenviable 
existence to editing an obscure medieval tract 
on chastity. He is not far from typical of the 
modern idea of what scholars are like, and 'the 
nineteenth century’s image of the breed was 
not so different from ours, if we can judge by 
Browning’s Grammarian. It is n pity that F. J. 
Fumivall, a scholar of a totally different stripe, 
left no hint of what he thought of the character 
created by his favourite poet, since we can 
guess that as a philologist he would have had a 
quick answer to the lingering linguistic prob- 
lems posed for the Grammarian by “the doc- 
trine of enclitic De", and he would have “set- 
tled Hoti's business” before lunch. Surely he 
would have made even shorter work of editing 
Fox’s tract on a subject as alien to him as 
chastity. 

Fumivall was one of those energetic Vic- 
torians who at this distance seem more like 
primal forces than mortals: certainly not our 
stereotype of editor, philologist or scholar. His 
brand of buccaneering ruthlessness would have 
. entitled him to a place among Carlyle's Cap- 
tains of Industry, where only his occupation 
might have made him odd man out. “One of 
those great rock-blasting entrepreneurs of 
Victorian scholarship", John Gross called him, 
“the kind of man who if his energies had taken 
another turn might have covered a continent 
with railways." 

For the Early English Text Society alone, 
rumrvall edited thirty-nine volumes, and they 
wre undertaken in his spare time when he was 
not practising at the bar, teaching at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, serving as secretary to the 
‘“logical Society, acting as editor and coor- 
2™® r of The New English Dictionary (to 
Contributed some 30,000 exemplary 
quotations culled from his reading), founding 
™ directing seven literary societies, walking, 

■ ? n B» Cycling, dancing, still sculling fourteen 
™Jaon Sundays after he was eighty and much 
®we frequently when he was younger, work- 
S for women’s suffrage, speaking without 
«at endless meetings, holding forth at dai- 
l “^Joyces in the ABC tearoom nearest 
ni> *?• ?. M Use um, or employing the vigour 
Knr^ iL f® vou rite of all recreations: wrang- 
with other scholars. Half-a-dozen different 
J, i,I C ^ their memories of his delight, 
n ®' * n arr ^ vin 8 ** a lock where there 
8 ‘ivene of boats waiting their turn, 
jy out of the way with a miirderous- 

^ boat-hook , he would triumphantly 
out it, S 0 6 * trough, so that he Could be first 
precise emblem of his 
' “holars. Obviously a persohal- 
ibediffi S pUn 8 ft>r a biographer, in spite of 
vitiw, • ® f with such diverse act*, 

J^ejo mqny of the nineteenth-century ftu- 
• Purnivall wap bofn into a 
: iunily ,'aiAd all his - life 
iftii jjTP fervour of his childhood, long 
beliefs tbat : had originally 
Wctortoi?^ a pious and success 

Private ^ — ht ^ “ Sual P ractice > I r a ' 1 a 
»orih' that!? said to have been 




English literature at the Working Men's Col- 
lege as part of the grand scheme to promote 
cooperation between the social classes by mix- 
ing gentlemen and “snobs" with no more re- 
gard to rank than was absolutely necessary 
Like some of the other Christian Socialists, he 
was more egalitarian in theory than in practice, 
since he had an autocratic streak that pre- 
vented him from being happy when anyone 
else was in the chairman’s seat. For him educa- 
tion normally meant bringing the working men 
nearer his own level rather than any learning 
from each other. But none of that kept him 
from being genuinely concerned to use the 
study of English as the most easily available 
means of raising the intellectual consciousness 
of the uneducated masses. 

If Fumivall felt little zeal for exactness in 


the New English Dictionary. The story of the 
Dictionary has been told before, but it is good 
to be reminded of it, recounted this time from 
the viewpoint of Fumivall, who for a time 
served as chief editor. He was amazingly fertile 
in ideas to keep the immense project from 
dying of its own size: he devised the system of 
"volunteer" contributors, coordinated their 
findings, and first hit upon the idea of the 
Concise Dictionary as an abstract of the greater 
work. Without his ginger the whole project 
might have died before birth. 

After the foundation of the Early English 
Text Society, Flimivall's sense of urgency, at 
least as it is described here, naturally slackened 
as he successively founded the Ballad Society, 
the Chaucer Society, the New Shakspere Soci- 
ety, the Browning Society, the Shelley Society 
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philology or editing, it was because he never 
regarded either discipline as an end In itself. 
He thought of the New English Dictionary as 
chiefly a record of English civilization told in 
terms of its language, and he regarded the 
Early English Text Society as a way of provid- 
ing literary artifacts to connect Victorians with 
the daily life and heroic aspirations of their 
ancestors. ‘T never-cared a bit for philology”, 
he once confessed; “ray chief aim has been 
throughout to lllustrate the social condition of 
the English people in the past." 

During Fumivall’s lifetime there was a faint 
stirring of guilt in’ the universities that they. 
were ignoring , English’ literature; although'; 
their mpr? conservative members still pointed 
out that any decently educated irian with a 
training in the classics needed no instruction in ' 
the literature of his' own country. Greek or 
Latin', yes, biit EtiglWh'hever. As Stephen Pot- 
ter observed in fhe Muse in Chit ins, “The 'one 
Way in which a text-trained Oxford might be 
got to thinjk seriously about official acceptance 
of English literature was the^ way of Philology, 
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and the Wyclif Society. His family of societies, 
as he liked to call them, seem a tittle incestuous 
as one is bred from another. William Benzie, 
who is sober enough elsewhere, Is amusing 
about the Browning Society, not least about its 
rival branches in Newnham and Girton at 
Cambridge. At Newnham the young ladies 
stuffed the poet with tea and muffins, then 
crowned him with a wreath of pink roses; The 
Girton society, a more practical lot, liquidated 
their assets after only four years aiid used tkeni 
to buy chocolates. 

. ‘ It is one of the ironies of Fumi vall’s efforts 
that the edition of Old English and medieval 
texts, which he thought pf as a step, in the 

democralhwtipn o/ educatioi), became the ejn- 

claVe pL the most ipecirdized experts in all 
English studies. As generations of undergradu- 
ates later, found out, the initial hurdle in Eng- 
lish was linguistic, and even when, they at last 
wept on to more, literary studies, the emphasis 
was on “indebtedness’’ to older models, a way 
Of fought that led Leslie Stephen (o remark 
sensibly; “You can admire. a girl without hav- 


I could have wisht; but 1 had not time to fish for 
more.” In another collection he gave due 
notice of possible deficiencies: “Of the pieces 
now issued some have been printed elsewhere, 
and of most, perhaps better texts exist; but the 
time that it takes to ascertain whether a poem 
has been printed or not, which is the best MS. 
of it, in which points the versions differ, etc., 
etc., is so great, that after some experience I 
find the shortest way for a man engaged in 
other work, but wishing to give some time to 
the Society, is to ... print whatever he either 
does not know, or cannot get at easily leaving 
others with more leisure to print the best texts. 
He wants some text, and that at once.” (How 
eloquent of his methods “etc., etc.” is.) 

His qualifications for philology were even 
sketchier than for editing, one otherwise 
admiring co-worker wrote, since he could not 
so much as conjugate an Anglo-Saxon verb. 
His criticism was too often based on inadequ- 
ate readings. When reviewing an edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary he mistook Johnson’s 
preface for a new one by R. G. Latham and 
complnined bitterly’ that “Dr. Johnson had 
altogether disappeared” from it. He was negli- 
gent, too, about the preparation of the editors 
whom he asked to undertake work for the Ear- 
ly English Text Society, reckoning that they 
could easily repair any deficiencies in their 
background , precisely as he was accustomed to 
doing himself. One man he invited to edit a 
medieval Latin manuscript is said never' to 
have read a page of medieval Latin in his life 
por even to have handled ^manuscript, but he 
was so mesmerized by Fumivall that he 
accepted. 

His way with adverse criticism was brusque: 
‘To those critics who have objected to the 
length of my Introductions ... I have only to say 
that 1 believe 1 understand my own business 
better than they do." When the Pall Mall 
Gazette printed an unfavourable account of 
one of his works, he replied with a letter in its 
columns describing the reviewer as a liar and 
"base beast" no longeT fit for the society of 
. decent men and women . As the chairman of a 
meeting he seldom allowed discussion to con- 
tinue if. he disagreed with it; when a member of 
the Sculling Club objected that his remarks 
Wiere j I logical, Furnival) cut off further talk by 
saying simply, “Oh I damn your logic." Profes- 
sor Benzie takes Fumivall at his word when he 
describes his intimacy with great Victorian wri- 
ters, but it is not surprising that their private 
> correspondence often gives him the lie, saying 
how much they disliked him and his trucu- 
, lence. The (ruth is that his brashness, his im- 
ps tiepce and his obsti n acy r grating though they 
were on others, were the very qualities that 
allowed him to accomplish as much as he did. 
Good temper has not always characterized 
English studies. 

His biographer refrains from mentioning it 
overtly, but Furnlvall’s titanic energy else- 
where was linked to a strong sexual drive. He 
had a catholic admiration for young women of 
all conditions (“Woman is the beauty and glory 
of the world") but was most enthusiastic about 
working-class girls, a preference that was con- 
nected with his admirable fight for. female 
emancipation .and education , and . which may 
have accounted' as well for his. friendship with 
A: J. Miihby, (hat extraordinary connoisseur 
of the charms of women labourers. When he 
was thirty-seven Fumivall married the daugh- 
ter of. a market gardener, a pretty young 
woman, half his age with ; whom he had lived 
openly j for some time* .. When ho was . nearly 
sixty he gave.nqw. cause for scan da Iby bringing 
his-: current mistress, his ■ (wen ty-one-year-old 
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If English could' be made m lot* like a dead 

' language.” Dead languages need texts to expii- 

... cate find analyse; mail like.Fhtnivall. interested ; 

in Understanding the national heritage wanted 
, , records made available of [ the glojious past. It 

• was a happy convergence of totally different 
• premises leading (Q the sfinie conclusion. and 1 
the result was the uoriderhil efflorescence of 

f textual and linguistic studies in the second half 

- pf the nineteenth century. T V 

In 1858;. as a result of the rOport or its “Un- 

■' reestertd Words C^mmitice”, of which Fumi- ! 

vail wsS a leading member, the Philologica 
^Society resolved to jettison the initial proposal 

, ’ of a supplement io exiSting dictlonaries, ant( to j. 

create instead the wholq pew work that became | ; • 
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looks from her grandmother.”. The greqt 
shaggy, unruly works of genius were too often 
jbft behind if they were not. susceptible to 
construing,, explanation,, or detailed genealo- 
gy.. Since then, somewhere along the line, 
English literature became Eng Lit, and the 
cultural continuity that Fumivall sought from it 
has, constantly become narrower, so that what _ 
distinguishes many Critics today is not what " 
they: have learned from’ literature but their- 
methods of speaking about it. ' 

: FumiVair was less painstaking in his work 

J han he derpan^ed that others be, but at least 
ic.was Rank in acknowledging his short-cuts^ 
tb One yoliini he prefaced the breezy want: , 
ing:j'‘ThB Nptes j foot and end, are not so full as 
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shared with Ms. wife until MrsFUrntyall moved 
out with her -son. In. John Munro's memoir, 

- published the year after Fumivall’s death in 
1910, nearly half of the. reminiscences contri- 
bujted by friends are written by, women, many 
of them clearly not well educated, ' although 
they are all admirfog, not to say adoring. Even 
as an bid map hUpiannCr with y oiling women 
was flirtatious. He Was well over seventy when 
he. founded the Fumivall Sculling Club. for 
Giri$ (he later admitted young mep, to move 
the boats atound); he insisted on acting as cox 
to eight^ -young women Wearing the costumes he 
liad specified for them - sailor hats; tight loose 
blouses and serge skirts. The aynusement the 
Sculling Qub aroused in his contemporaries 


i ■ 
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MEMOIRS OFAN ANTI-SEMITE 
Gregor von Bezzori 

The hapless narrator ol this 'novel in five 
stories' is brought up in the melting pot of 
Central Europe to hate Jews. But every 
time he falls into a relationship, it is with a 
Jew. His story has the passion, confusion 
and humour of the best of italo Svevo. 

■Here is a work that tackles - without 
reproof, without illusions and without 
shallow moral judgements. . . - the 
phenomenon of anti-Semitism, and its 
correlative a nti-Goyism, the double tragedy 
of Europe and the world' 

Bruce Chatwin 

'Reading this book is like opening a drawer that 
has been lacked up for generations. It gives of! a 
pungent, sharp, spicy smell. Its contents are 
unfamiliar, disturbing, brilliantly coloured and 
rone the less real for having Iain untouched for 
years' 

Hi/ary Spurting, Evening Standard 

Ffrst British Publication 
Hardback £7.95 
Paperback £2.50 

THE BOOK OF THE CITY OF LADIES 
Christine dePizan 

Written in 1405, this 'collection of 
women’s lives' is the first recognizably 
feminist writing known to us, a learned and _ 
persuasive contribution to the quereile des 
femmes. Eart Jeffrey Richards' new translation 
is the first in English since 1521. Foreword by 
Marina Warner. 

; ‘ChrisVinenotonly gives her reader a remarkable 

S . - revision oi women 1 shistory bul also anatomizes 
- r . . the naiQSed female prophetic aulVioi'Uv - . - Tfre 
v i :Book of tftfCity.of igdibs ota trui eloquence ■ 

' finally resurrected from the silence oflhe past' 

. • . Bmes&wk Review 1 

' 'Christine de pizan, while working well within 
the 1 5th century mode, has a charming, 
cunning, angry, thoroughly 20th century voice. 

; * 1 Perhaps this book-should bear a label: “No 
. experience necessaiy" . A 20th cenluiy reader , 
v , . doesndtneedlo be schooled in the Middle Ages . 

: io follow, and epjov. Chrustina's 
’ : WewMfffiws. ] i 

first British Piiiflcatfen >. 

' . Hardb8cfc£8.95 - * : - . « 

• Paperback £2.95 ' 

: GLUED TO THE BOX . 

’ Clive James 

The best of his ObservsrtdeviBion cnlicisfn 
fromihe years 197SH32. 

'Along with its two predecessors, it wilt stand as 
a once-only critical phenomenon: ten years' 

*• .. ■ . worth of high intelligence and wif • : 

;; ImknReiSBwQfho^-; ;^ ■ ■■ ■ 


was surely occasioned in part by envy of the 
amatory interests that slill drove him at four- 
score. 

So far as most other sensual pleasures went, 
Furnivali was loyal to the strictness of his up- 
bringing, for he never smoked and he said that 
he had not touched alcohol since he was four- 
teen. His idea of splendid picnic fare was 
stewed gooseberries and ginger-beer. Even at 
“the A.B.C. - Aerated Bread Company's 
Shop, 66 New Oxford Street, first floor, at 4 
o'clock" lo which he issued invitations broad- 
cast, to scholars visiting the British Museum, 
he maintained his austere diet. One of the 
waitresses who reverentially served him re- 
membered that “He was very plain with his 
food, merely ordering very weak coffee, rusks 
and butter. We always took the same to him, 
very rarely asking him if he would like a 
change.” To disciples who were leaving him to 
take up teaching positions, his invariable 
admonition was to give their pupils plenty of 
tea. His must surely be one of the few literary 
coteries of the past two centuries nurtured on 
currant buns rather than alcohol. During hot 
summers he would invite groups of his waitres- 
ses for an Aerated picnic on the river. He 
regularly brought them bunches of violets, and 
twice a year he left a parcel for each, “which on 
being opened was found to contain two pairs of 
stockings", a gift so socially outrageous at the 
beginning of this century that it must have 


made his manic old eyes sparkle. 

This biography is sometimes as slapdash as 
FurnivalPsown work. For example, the author 
has given a new gustatory name to ornithology, 
the "corncake", a spelling he uses at least four 
times, even though the source from which lie 
took it unambiguously prints “corncrake”. 
And since the sub-title of this book is borrowed 
from The Scholar Adventurers, by u disting- 
uished scholar, it seems ungrateful to refer lo 
Professor Aliick as “George" .on occasion 
rather than by his given name, Richard. 

Benzie’s PreFace says that he had no inten- 
tion of treating Furnivali “as merely another 
Victorian eccentric”, since he was writing a 
critical biography. It isn’t quite that, for there 
is almost no integration of personality and 
achievement; the result is that Furnivali seems 
even more eccentric than he was because we 
never see what held him together. Thirty pages 
of “Life and Career" are followed by separate 
treatments of Furnivali as Christina Socialist, 
philologist and founder of literary societies. A 
twenty-page conclusion bulges with informa- 
tion that did not fit the preceding chapters 
neatly, and then we have a chronological table 
of FumivalFs life . So many partial retellings of 
the same story make for a bumpy read, but 
they probably reflect the difficulty of seeing 
Furnivali as a whole. If we can follow the mud- 
dling chronology, this is a Life well worth con- 
sideration. 


Waiting for the Lexicographer 

All urge and no style, 
this slabbery lingo 
sounds like a snapped poplar 
or his prepuce chirping 
in her palm again - 
It’s liquid and plosive 
like fish pong, perhaps, 

or that fountainy teacher “• 

whose speech was half-codding, 

‘First master the language 
and then mind who owns it; 
the day you rhyme/wfl 
with that overworked dull 
Til have a go at your books.’ 

tomtaulin 


John AdlaPd 

ANDREW WRIGHT 

Anthony Trollope: Dream and Art 

. 173pp, Macmillan . JE20. 

0333345932 ■ 

Bn rsetshire , we are told in Frdtniey Parsonage, 
“taken altogether, is a. pleasant green tree- 
becrowded bounty", but a section'of it is “bleak 
and ugly**. Th6 adjoining county is bleak and 
ugly, too. Forty years Ago the Barset novels 
.soothed war-y^eary English men and. women , 


Best of British 


A. O. J. Cockshut 

JOHN t'ANNINtS l Editor I 

100 Great Nineteenth-Century Lives 

hit I pp. Methuen. £12.50. 

0413515206 

All compilations by many hands are likely tobe 
uneven; this one is much more uneven than 
most, for at least three reasons. The first is the 
editor's simple, swee ping view of life, which ht 
manages to convey very well in a two-page 
general introduction. He tells us that the study 
of nineteenth-century biographies has aroused 
in him three main conclusions, that genius is 
unpredictable, that mothers are much more 
important in the lives of the great than fathers, 
and that one figure, that of Napoleon, be- 
strides the whole age, “like a Colossus". The 
first thesis may fairly be said to be bomeontby 
' the text that follows, the other twoonlyinafes 
cases, and often not at all. It naturally foitoH 
that a simple-minded scheme applied 
indiscriminately to 100 people will be like a 
shapeless suit of clothes and fit where it 
touches. Talleyrand and Metternich would no 
doubt have experienced life very differently il 
Napoleon had not crossed their paths, but can 
the same possibly be said of Keats or Josephine 
Butler or Cezanne or Sir Henry Irving? 

The second cause of unevenness is the edit- 
or’s extreme (though perhaps quite uncon- 
scious) nationalism in his choice of subject?. 
Two intelligible policies are open to the editor 
of a work such as this. He can restrict it ffl 
Britain, or perhaps to those who spoke UK 
English language; or he can make it iuiiwm. 
What he should not do is to follow the m 
policy most of the time, while making uneay 
gestures towards the second. A few figui«w_ 
show the extent to which this has been 
the section “Writers and Poets' (in il*W« 
odd and illogical phrase) there mm* 
three names, of whom fourteen wo MBg 
lish. If the hook should happen lflfl» 
Channel, one can easily imagine he _ 
meat that will greet the new 
people in England, Samuel S* 

eight wrote in English, and mo 8 
niul Innovators” thirteen out 5^ 
among “Composers, ArittttaJ ^Srfec* 


ness at school, at home, and ns a raw employee 
at the Post Office In St Mar tin’s-lc-G rand- In 
these dismal : years he was “always going 
around with some castle in the air" dominating 
his thoughts. These were more than more cas- 
tles in the air; they became tales, carefully 
worked upon, with himself, “of course”, as 
hero. Wright recognizes the importance of tills 
reminiscence to pur understanding of the 
, formation of Trollope as a novelist; the 
strength of that impulse to fantaSy carried him 
through a long, industrious career, and he be- 
nefited, too, from an early determination to 
confine his fantasies to the credible. • , . 

.• The introduction and; the chapter on the 


Clgni wruiu hi uHfi*!""' i * nurteen.M 

mid Innovators” thirteen out 5^ 
among “Composers, Artists andArtteW^ 
a returning gleam of P ropor . '., v Lurking 
linen Uils u comfortable ' n l f p n ^ am jWfo 

hind it all, perhaps, snriewofEn^ ^ 

from Mr Podsnnp’s. Forcigi 

sny, do as they do. Wc arc md. 

Inventive, Hberal-rajnded, 

above till, rich. Foreigners maybe ^ 

musical, but are on the w i r ,jI oU oln W* 

live, pnpisticnl and have mon iin« ^ 
, grand it is lo wake up ca ihebead, 0 ^ 
Wen that "one day 1 shall be ..to™. - 

fll Tlie third reason 
haphazard method of* 

Some of them are 

pert, Hke j. 
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The birth of Eng Lit 


J ohn Lucas 

CHRIS BALDICK 

TheSodal Mission of English Criticism 1848- 
1932 

250pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 
0198128125 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Writing In Society 

271pp. Verso/New Left Books. £18.50 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0860910725 

One of the pieces in Writing in Society, 
Raymond Williams's latest collection , of 
essays, reviews and lectures, is called "Crisis in 
English Studies”. Originally a lecture, its start- 
ing point is Williams's intervention in what 
became known as the MacCabe affair. By an 
inevitable irony of history, those who had been 
the beleaguered innovators of English studies 
at Cambridge in the 1920s and 30s were now 
appealed to as the guardians of a tradition 
whose timeless centrality and rightness could 
be taken for granted. But traditions have their 
starting points and their histories; and this is 
what Chris Baldick’s book, The Social Mission 
of English Criticism, 1848-1932 , is about. How 
did English studies come to exist? When? 
Why? Dr Baldick’s carefully-plotted account 
begins, as it must, with Matthew Arnold. It 
then works forward, through the promoting of 
English studies at Oxbridge, the work of Eliot 
and Richards, to the Leavises and the founding 
of Scrutiny, Much of the material is familiar, 
bat Baldick handles it with good sense; and the 
ways in which English Studies became institu- 
tionalized at all levels seems to me to be 
dooimented in an exemplary manner. 

A point of major importance is just how 
ctosely the rise of English studies was tied, 
often openly, to political considerations. While 

some of us never doubted that this was so, it is 
8»d to have the matter so neatly spelt out. For 
rample, Baldick has- some very interesting 
P*jps on the work of the committee which 
%d George set up after the end of the First 
wjld War-its chairman was Sir Henry New- 
i whose aim was to “propose rebuilding an 
entire 'arch' of national education round the 
je^tone' of English". Such education mat- 
^4. not only because It made for better sol- 
but because it could resolve class-hostili- 
According to the report: 

* • ■ *ems to be classed by a large number 
“nxing working men with antimacassars, fish 
-oEL, °! her “nintelligible'ond futile trivialities 
^WdJe-class culture" and, as a subject for In- 
suspect as an attempt “lo sidetrack the 
'tofceM i? niovc * nen t n - Wc regard the preva- 
hefci2? Ch 9pinlons os a serious matter, riot merely 
too nt , L mean8 tho alienation of an important sec- 
, population from the "confort" and 
i j, r W re -’ but chiefly because It points to 
t^iCondltlon in the body politic which jf not 
may be followed by lamentable con- 


belong to none, who are therefore culture’s 
only true ambassadors; and who in due time 
mutate into professors of literature at provin- 
cial universities or into the "essential Cam- 
bridge of the Leavises’ formulation. 

a J" ere is '° f cou « e * an unstated problem in 
all this, which at times lurches into plain con- 
tradictoriness. (I leave aside the question of 
who decides what is wisdom). On the one 
hand, culture as class-dissolvent or agent of 
reconciliation will save us all; on the other for 
Arnold and Leavis at least, only a few may 
profit from it or have access to it. Mass civiliza- 
tion and minority culture are implacably 
opposed. Arnold, with his appeal not merely to 
the classic spirit but to the literary heritage of 
Greece and Rome, accepts that culture is de- 
nied to most of his contemporaries. As for 
Leavis, “it must be obvious" that only a few can 
benefit from the study of literature. Still, the 
literature he had in mind was by no means the 
same as Arnold's, and here I think Baldick’s 
narrative won’t do. 

When did the study of literature become the 
study of English literature? Baldick suggests 
that the change is post-First World War. Pat- 
riotic pride plus contempt for all things Ger- 
man meant that Teutonic scholarship, and 
especially philology, could be dismissed. In its 
place came the study of the classics of English 
literature. And such study could be protected 
from the sneer of “soft option" because of 
“practical criticism”. This brainchild of 1. A. 
Richards- was both rigorous and “objective"; 
and it had the additional advantage of offering 
itself as yet another saviour of mankind. In 
Baldick's words, “for Richards, literary critics, 
and possibly a further smalt layer of discerning 
readers, are the most valuable people in socie- 
ty". If students cannot respond adequately to 
poems, Richards asks, “How far can we expect 
such readers to show themselves intelligent, 
imaginative and discriminating in their inti- 
mate relations with other human beings?” The 
implied answer is, not at all. 

What Baldick has to say here is true as far as 
it goes, but it doesn't go far enough. In particu- 
lar, it doesn’t go far enough back. The inven* 
(ion of “English literature" happened well be- 
fore the First World, War. It is surely insepar- 
able from that whole extraordinary enterprise 
of discovering and affirming “Englishness” 
which is so marked a feature of the period 
1880-1914? The Mermaid and English Men of 
Letters and many other series: these may be 
linked, no matter how loosely, with journals 
such as Merry England, for the first number of 
which in 1881 George Saintsbury wrote an 
essay on "Young England", with the Anglo- 
Saxonry of the 1890s, with Alfred Austin's vi- 
sion of a nation “jocund" with lords arid con- 
tented peasantry, with Kipling’s Hobden the 


Hedger, Cecil Sharp's pursuit of folksong, with 
Margaret Schlegel's looking out from Howards 
End and attempting “to realize England"; and 
much, much more besides. I would soy that it is 
only when you realize how all-pervading this 
preoccupation with realizing England is that 
you can understand why Leavis should place 
his faith in the organic community, of which he 
makes so much in For Continuity. 

I disagree sharply with Baldick when he says 
that the war created a sense of patriotic pride. 
The truth is rather that as it went on it made 
such pride far more difficult to hold by. More 
important, the war seemed to create an almost 
unbridgeable gulf between past and present. 
The only way to restore or safeguard continuity 
was by throwing a ladder across to the pre- 
sumed Englishness of English literature which 
had been discovered and made into an ortho- 
doxy in the pre-war period: “The memory of 
the old order, the old ways of life, must be the 
chief hint for, the directing incitement to- 
wards, a new, if ever there is to be a new. [t is 
the memory of a human normality of natural- 
ness . . 

It is in the light of terms such as these - they 
come from For Continuity - that we can under- 
stand why Leavis should be so conservative 
when it comes to establishing his canon of En- 
glish literature. In a curiously evasive passage 
Baldick remarks that “The First World War 
has long been recognised as marking a distinct 
turning-point not only in world history but also 
in English literature, giving rise to the literary 
renaissance headed by Joyce , Eliot , and Law- 
rence. What is less often observed is the fact 
that the discipline which has arrived at this 
assessment - English literary criticism - owes 
its own renaissance largely to the same cata- 
strophe”. But surely the most persuasive ver- 
sion of English literary criticism is Leavis’s, 
and of the three names Baldick cites as key 
figures in the literary renaissance Leavis allows 
only Lawrence unambiguously to pass. The 
reason is plain enough. Eliot and Joyce are not 
English and neither is rooted in place. By con- 
trast, “Lawrence always lived on the spot 
where he was, That was his genius”. Leavis 

. . spells tfie matter out beyorid . any doi(bt frt 
vWofds that Baldick quotes: “it Was In the past 
that [Lawrence] was rooted. Indeed, in our 
time, when (he gap in continuity is almost com? 
plete, he may be said to represent, concretely 
in his living person, the essential human tradi- 
tion". For Leavis, the great tradition must be a ■ 
narrow one, because, so his largely mythic 
reading of history insists , not many-writers can 
be identified in terms of the organic commuri- . 

* Ity, and notallof/frdjcare alive to their respon- 
sibility to speak out for “human naturalness". 

There is a further point. Baldick is very good 
at noting the underlying pojitics.of the rise of 


of English literature in the modem 
''S SSf? iferefore became “ambassadors’’ 
sent out intp; “every impor- 
tlifii w ^usttfalism in the country", 
si?? Obligation npt merely to their 
moire towards the teeming 
the university walls, most 

-ilfiBv ^ Itihch ‘heard whether 


On familiar ground 


English Studies. What he doesn't do - perhaps 
he felt it to be beyond his brief - is examine 
how this had inevitable consequences for the 
establishing of the canon and the way in which 
it was taught. As we would expect, these are 
matters which Raymond Williams takes up. In 
“Cambridge English, Past and Present", he 
notes drily that students were supposed to 
know “the poets of our own land", but then not 
Taliesin or Dafydd ap Gwilym. 'Of our own 
people’ but then not the author of Beowulf.” 
Elsewhere syllabuses may vary, the canon may 
shrink or expand a little; but the major point is 
that whether you rely on "close reading" or 
choose to “survey the field", start with Chauc- 
er or Shakespeare and end with Tennyson or 
Brian Patten, English studies are a means of 
sustaining or betraying ideological positions. 
This is not to be avoided. Die problem has 
been to get it acknowledged. Baldick quotes an 
interesting piece by H. G. Robinson, in which 
Robinson remarks that 

If anything will take the coarseness and vulgarity out 
of a soul, it must be refined images and elevated 
sentiments. As a clown will instinctively tread lightly 
and feel ashamed in a lady's boudoir, so a vulgar 
mind may, by converse with minds of high culture, be 
brought to see and deplore ihe contrast between 
itself and them, and to make ah earnest effort to put 
off its vulgarity. 

That was written in 1860. Over a hundred years 
later, Robinson's untroubled sense thal he 
knew what high culture was is alive and well. 
“The test of a gentleman”, a senior Shakespea- 
rian editor once said to me, “is his ability to 
enjoy Scott.” It took a long time lo get Blake, 
Dickens and Lawrence into the canon. Clare is 
still not there. One of the major complaints I 
have against literary critics of the left is that 
they simply haven’t done enough to revise or to 
capture the canon , and I think that a reason for 
this may be their fear of what Tom Paulin has 
called “a formal joy”. The formal delights of 
literature are what the left is inevitably liable to 
run scared of; the result can be to persuade you 
that you ought to prefer punk to Pope. 
Raymond. Williams has been and continues to 
- be a gfeAt Intellectual force, and as the essay 
“Notes on English Prose’’ shows, he can also be 
a-pcrceptive critic. $ut not of poetry. And it is 
unfortunately the case that with very few ex- 
ceptions the -best Marxist critics are always 
much happier dealing with prose than with 
poetry. Perhaps this is because of the embar- 
rassing matter of form, perhaps because poetry 
is thought to be too readily identified with 
“refined images and elevated sentiments'*. But 
studying the semiology of bus-tickets is no sub- 
stitute for studying Milton's handling of 
caesura. .We ought not to leave the enemy so 
much. ' 
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Philip Larkin 

JOSEPH EPSTEIN ' • 

The Middle of My Tether 
250pp. W. W. Norton. $14:95: .1 v ‘ • 
0393 01 772*9 • '* ' «; J ,*v : ^ 

.Perhaps because I've never been there, I think ; 
of America as an old-fashioned place where, 
you salufe the flag, stand up when a lady comes " 
in, and caft your fathpr 'Sir. This inay resemble i 
the Muscovite conviction that LondorLis per- 
petually enveloped in thick fog artd the &ur- 
jound jng countryside full of fox-Huntfers and 1 
starving peasantry, but equally I suspeq there' : 
is an awfol lpt‘ of historical coexistence in. 
America jin the sense that tlic'prist takes along^ 
'while to .be over.' And here is Joseph Epstein < 
writing a bopk of essapf to prove ft- ; ’ . 

■- I say that because IrijEngte fttf thp essay, as a * 
literaiyfoiw, is'p'retty^ll.extinct.lt belonged; 
to ap age wben rkadfok - reading qfmost any- i 
thing - was the ^riijeipa( entef-taitiment of the ! 
s educated: ciass ; this cajfod fqr o plefhbra. of ; 

. U'nUtkllu’iinH nilnrtflrllfiilj 9 I - 




many properties, on letters one gets arid the 
letters one would like to get. Of course we have 
Mr Levin and Mr Hattersley, but I doubt if 
they are pure essayists; Mr Levin is always 
iiaitie to tell us what be thinks, arid Mr Hatters- 
- ley who he isi Cyril Connolly fathered the 
genre oir Addison,, and was father dismissive 
about him; “He Was the apologist for the New 
Bourgeoisie who mites playfully and apo- 
Togetically about, nothing, casting a smoke 
screen over its activities tb rnake It seem harm-, 
less, genial and sensitive iri its non-aCquisitJve 
moments"; The typical opening Was Something 
like **If it tje a sin to be half in love with the bid ; 
days, then I must aver . . j ■ 

/ ;i CH^the face, of it , Epstein is nothing like this. 
Watching h driuble’ feature qf ^ Sira ft Dogs and. 

. fhe Wpd Ones "has all the alfure of riding a 
Whiplash roller coaster after haying been lit a 1 
sphaghet treating ! cohtest”: :• ; the task . of 
l^pl$hing dlchtja.'frditi pur thought and iqn-'. 
guJge “rCseniblea deaniiig diit' 1 the' Augean 
stables Withoiii 'removing the holies". . He 
qiiptcs a beWildering fahge of authofs; includ-. 
fop Ariti^ Mencken aild ; Janies Agate . But 
jundbmeaih tb^re krp refnarkablc^ similarities. 
He teJIs i^ about his lovd 1 of, nay mflnla for, 
jouritain pehs C'rneqnwltile I dip bui Idi rig iip * 
I have .the little dears 
dn my d^k ^fofey e. LCt me take aft: iriyeti: 
attdipt^cl tOjuggllrjg ("Np self* 


improvement/ no end other than itself, sheer 
1 play, exquisitely useless*'). 1 He ruminates on 
. faces ("I have been told by. different people at 
different times that I resemble . .. 'the actors Sal 
. Mineo, Russ Tarp^yri and Kent' Bapryi the 
. schplar Waiter Kauftnann, the aissassi n Lee 
; Harvey Oswald, aricj A now-deeqased York- 
shire terrier called Max”), This Js well in the' 
Addisonian line of succession thpt Connolly 

■ saw petering out in Punch and the professional • 
.humorists. ... 

. .' Epstein js; a! great deal ntore sophisticated 
. than they Were, pnd a great depl more read- 
able. His subjects are tossed up, turned round, 
sfuclc with ; quotations, abandoned and re- 
, turned to, playfully inverted, and finally , set 
back on their feet, , as is the reader,- a little 
j breathless.but quite unharmed. But it is essen- 
, tially a merry-go- round, npt a view to a death. 

Why has it started up agairiin America? Can * 
, there still bp legions i of prai rie-surrounded tele-. 

■ visipu|ess, with nothing to do in the long even' 

; irigs but fpod under the oil-lamp by q hot stove? 

. Perhaps il hasn’t. The sroaU print tells- iis that 

there pieces ; first appeared In ah amiable 



the psetidonyrji, If mV, memory serves of. 
Aristides),' Mr 'B^tem is edi for qf T/ieA fier- 
icdn S ch otar K .The. sitria liPn yvoyld seem to be 
onp : of. pup'pjy ^father t^an/dp^ncl^ 
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For solo singers 


In a hard light 


M. L. West 

ANNE PIPPIN BURNETT 

Three Archaic Poets: Archilochus. Alcaeus, 

Sappho 

320pp. Duckworth. £24. 

0715610943 


The term “archaic” , as applied to that phase of « 
Greek civilization which corresponds roughly « 
to the seventh and sixth centuries uc. is too e 
firmly established now to be dislodged. But it * 
v has become increasingly incongruous as more ° 

knowledge has been gained of much earlier 1 
periods; and it seems especially unsuitable for 
the highly mature and flexible poetry of that t 
time, which can stand comparison with that of j- 
any later epoch. It has survived for the most Ji 
part only in fragments, something over 2.500 of " 
them. That is enough to give us some impress- sj 
ion of a handful of major poets, but the fact a 
that they are only a handful hinders their prop- fi 

er assessment. One pops up in one part of « 
Greece, another in another part a couple of ° 
decades later, and though our eyes will tend to « 
join up the blobs with lines (like the canali that h 
Schiaparelli saw on Mars) , we cannot ma ke out * 

the reality of the landscape, the network of ? 
local traditions in which each poet had his h 
being. The exceptional case of Alcaeus and n 
Sappho, two poets from the same time and h 
place, permits some limited generalization ab- « 
out Lesbian song. But with Archilochus the U 
question of how much to ascribe to local con- ® 
vention is acute. Comparisons with other wri- b 
teis of iambos expose rather than solve the 
problem. f 1 

. As her concentration on three poets indi- 
1 , cates, Anne Pippin Burnett is less interested in c 

an overall view of the literary scene than in 
personalities considered on their own. But she 
inevitably makps some general assumptions. 

She has a perhaps rather romantic belief in a 
. . , stretumpUn^nt pqpulfu;, wo^ v p^y ? and cult 

' ;<* : Wngs b^te^ archaic 

monody’. She sees the, symposium as the prin- 
■:J.y . • ciphl setting for solo ; song,, rightly, but she 

’ Harris against the, reconstruction of specific 
; ‘^1 ■ i situations frompbems, arguingthatthey would 

tjdt haVe h6en fireserved if they hadnot been 
' ^ intended for repeated performance. Certainly 
tthany of them will. have been sung and resung, 

';lj r : v’ but the; argument from preservation Is dubious: • 

: • ; • what about Pindar's victory odes? Can we real- 
1‘ir^ iy detach apparent from actual occasion to the 

1 ‘V " ■ ^. cktent of asserting that “ Alcaeus Could stand at 
: V; ease among.^anqqetmg companions while he 
. v‘ s&rig of a self whoskulkCdinexlle” , or that he . 
\ “quite possibly . . '. addressed his friends within 

hi' -I'i ? l a single 1 hour , . how as a perfect company of • 
\ -■■■’ feentlenten , how as a conjuration given ovct to 

J r - treachery and internal intrigue”? 

■^!f '4::r :< • 1 ‘ Mfe Burnett alms to treat the work of these 
poets. *' as poems ; that happen to comefrqra 
4;;| • antiquity, not as antique texts that happen to 
: • V • • be poetry". She Is, pf course, too good a scho- 

. . , Jar not tb appreciate feat what they meant to 


— none of the suggested associations is anachro- 
nistic, it is another question whether they are 

all simultaneously valid. Surely Sappho may 

say she is pater than grass without any hint that 
bus. Alcaeus, she will get her colour back in another season. 

[t is particularly with Sappho that Mrs Bur- 
nett lends to overplay her hand. Fifteen pages 
on a song of seven stanzas: two pages on its first 
-- — — — • word, half a page on the first half of the first, 

d to that phase of word. It is a sparkling performance, but one 

esnonds rounhlY feels that a briefer exposition might have done 
SET BcTtoo equal justice to these not very difficult poems, 

dislodaed But it There is a danger of the reader s senses being 
ngruous as more dulled by abundance to the most important of 
of much earlier the points being made. 

Itv unsuitable for What positions did these poets occupy in 
le poetry of that their societies? The answer is clearest in the 
rison with that of case of Alcaeus. He belonged to an old-estab- 
ved for the most listed but not very popular family, battling for 
linn over 2 500 of 'Is life in turbulent limes with only intermittent 

JS s 0me impress- success. The battles were sometimes physical; 
lets but the fact but it is misleading to portray Alcaeus com- 
nders their prop- fades as a band “whose hereditary profession 
> in one part of was war" and who “drank together by night 

part a couple of because they fought together by day”. Fighting 

eyes will tend to was an occasional excitement, not a nine-to- 
re the canali that five, round-the-year job. Archilochus, too, 
cannot make out seems to have been a prominent man in his 
the network of city .even if the evidence hardly justifies calling 

;h poet had his him “a powerful noble”. As for Sappho, she 
of Alcaeus and must have been a woman of some standing in 
same time and Mytilene, though her world did not overlap 
sneralization ab- with Alcaeus’. Mrs Burnett accepts the view 
Archilochus the that she presided over a kind of boarding- 
ibe to local con- school, where girls were prepared for marriage 
s with other wri- by instruct ion in music - “the music that would 
r than solve the touch their new lives with elegance and har- 
mony” - and by initiation in the mysteries of 
hree poets indi- love and the beauty revealed by love. This 

less interested in carefree homosexual love, however, “un- 

ry scene than in touched by the notions of shame, corruption, 
leit own. But she birth and eventual death that mark the sexual 
sral assumptions, actions of women, with tflen", is not seen as a 
mantle belief in a preparation for conjugal relations but as a pri- 
play and cult vate idcal for fee girls ip hang on to in feeir 
.pmenPdV archie ! distant; altered lives. Sappho’s verse no doubt 
Dsliiro as the prin- gives a somewhat selective picture of the life of 

, rightly, but she her group. But whether it was a finishing- 
uction of specific school or so niething else, they do seem to have 
ing that they would had quite a nice set-up, and it loses nothing by 
they had not been Mrs Burpiett’s voluptuous writing. There is 
irmance . Certainly much, to enjoy, and admire in the book. Future 

n sung and resting , interpreters of these three poets will have to 

’rvation is dubious: . pay it a good deal of .attention. 


P. E. Easterling 

ROBERT FAGLES (Translator) 

Sophocles: The Three Theban Plays 
Introductions and Notes by Bernard Knox 
408pp. Allen Lane. £14.95. 

0713914556 

One of the most important achievements of 
modern American scholarship has been in 
making genuinely poetic translations of 
ancient poetry. Robert Fagles established his 
reputation with the Oresteiai his latest venture, 
the three Theban plays of Sophocles, is 
perhaps a still more ambitious undertaking. 
Bernard Knox has contributed authoritnlivc 
introductory essays and explanatory notes; the 
overall impression the book gives is of u careful 
and sensitive effort to "stand in the hard 
Sophoclean light" (Pound, quoted as a watch- 
word in the preface). Sophocles is of course 
extraordinarily difficult to translate. The den- 
sity and ambiguity of his language and the 
understated effects of style are all loo easily 
lost as the translator finds himself forced to 
choose too definitely between different possi- 
ble renderings. It would be wrong to judge this 
translation, or any translation, by the criterion 
of an unattainable ideal; we should rather be 
asking what are the translator's most important 
goals and most dangerous pitfalls. 

The pitfalls are easier to identify. Trans- 
lationese is one which Fagles very rarely falls 
into (“the wails for men and women in your 
halls” is an isolated example). More difficult to 
avoid is unevenness of tone: translations are 
often modishly pretentious, or banal, or both. 
Fagles is not pretentious - one of his major 
strengths is the dignity and seriousness of his 
rendering - but sometimes the dialogue falls 
flat. “Well then, I’ll be going", says Tiresias at 
the end of his violent quarrel with Oedipus, 
and in an otherwise intense speech of denun- 
ciation he foretells “a load of other horrors". In 
Oedipus at Colonus Ismene’s reply to Anti- 
gone's agonized question "Where, 1 ask you, 
where do we wander now? - / what alien land, 
what heaving salt seas - / where will we find the 
bitter bread of life?” comes down with a bump: 
'Tve no idea'*. But the colloquial manner is 
more often a strength than a weakness: Fagles 
can use it to achieve effects of sustained in- 


tensity, and despite the examples just quota! 
his control over tone is usually secure. 

Modern translations often break upcomplu 
syntax into shorter units and rely heavily on 
exclamation and parataxis. Fagles is not wife 1 
out his favourite mannerisms ("Neverf 
“No!", “Enough"), but he avoids tig 
monotonous staccato effect of long stretchesoF 
very short lines, and in general his rhythmical 
instinct is very sure. Just occasionally he sacri- 
fices perfect clarity to the demands of rhythm 
or style, but he is scrupulous with his text, aod 
Knox's notes explnin the choice that has been 
mndc in the ense oF disputed readings. 

What does this translation positively 
achieve? It captures something of Sophocles 1 
sophistication and depth and much of his for- 
mal variety and rhetorical power. Whole layers 
of literary allusion are inevitably lost, but the 
renderings do bear out the. important point • 
made by Knox that Sophocles’ plays explored 
contemporary realities with intellectual rigour. 
Fagles is not afraid of repeating words when 
Sophocles docs (“ruin” in Antigone, “noble" in 
Oedipus at Colonus for instance); this can be 
particularly effective in his versions of the 
lyrics. The best way to illustrate his quality Islo 
give a sample; here is a stanza from a famous 
ode in the Coloneus: 

Not to be born is best 

when all is reckoned in, but once a man haiieeaihe 

light 

the next best thing, by far, is toga back 
back where he came from, quickly as he can. 

For once his youth slips by, light on the wing 
lightheaded. . . what morlafblows can heescape 
what griefs won’t stalk his days? 

Envy and enemies, rage and battles; blowuneo 
and last of all despiseaold age overtakes hiro, 

stripped of power, companions, stripped oilote- 

the worst this life of pain can offer , 
old age our mate at last. 

As one would expect, Knox’s contribution 
are all thoughtful and eloquently written; . jd 
the piece on Oedipus the King includes aw 
cussion of free will and responsibility. ikj 
ought to be' required reading for all ahtdeotsoi 
Sophocles. His analysis ot Antigone mttm 
good points to make, but leaves one WjJ 
that the issue is treated a shade too categories- 

ly: the ambivalent response of the Chonisco 

es out more strongly in Fagles’s transla 

The book is well designed and °P ulend C 
duced, almost too opulently: ^ W-’jS. 
will no doubt be n more comfortable 


V'K'iljV' 


P, X Rhodes; 

SIMON HORNBLOWER . 

The Greek World 479-323 BC . 

354pp. Methuen. £13.95 (paperback, £5.95). 
0416749909; 

Five volumes of Methuen’s “History of the 
Greek and Roman.^World" were published in 
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their original hearers is to be distinguished /( the 1930s, and a sixth in the 1940s; the first 
from what they might mean to a modern read- volume; on Greece before 479 bo, never 
; ej, arid Is the properobject of inquiry. In other appeared. Intermediate between the Cam- 
words interpretation must be b scholarly pro- bridge Ancient History and single-volunte his- 






— — — Hornblower’s approach. Chapter Two is enti- 

tled "Phfhonos (envy) and the origin of tho 

— Delian League*' . It begins with the tendency of 

city states which were near neighbours to bo 
rivals and therefore enemies, proceeds to the 
, £5.95). 1 rivalry of Athens and Sparta after the Persian 
Wars and (after a digression on Greek attl- 

— (tides fe Persia) to Spartan sympathizers at 

ry of the Athens and.Athenian sympathizers at Sparta, 
bjished in • Then comes the narrative of events after the 
; the first defeat of the -Persian; invasion of p/r.becei the 
jo, never rebuilding of .Athens’s walls while .T^emis- 
the Cam- tocles prevaricated in Sparta; Athens’s founda- 

ilunte his- tion of the Delian League and the problem of 
Eandby for how Sparta was to react to it; Sparta’s difflcui- 
■Kfethueti ties in . the Pefoponuese , exacerbated by the 

{wjfose;* alleged J dealings 
$ 3 : 1 WMj r - , with thfe talotaV^ apcepted) and thej Athenian 
ites^tr, Thein^ organization of the Delian 

i47? League (.with perhapk too Uitle warning of the 

ierj:- Wpro-^; ; ijfjcerfelnti^s ■'.left. by .Thucydides’ account) , 
h^rritiy^ , ■- The chapter endswith a. glance, ahead to show 
rfare‘, goy 7 ' ' hoW Athens came Increasingly to dominate the 
i ja floridly ■ JLeague;. •’ i- 

ilppages bn. ■ .. ^TjUpi^is;^ 

jliography... ! whichone would expcc^ to fiddin abasibharfa-' 


^ $ 
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points we are given not only 
what I lornblowcr believes but 
why he believes it. If he had tried toco ^ 

tracks thoroughly the notes wouldh^n^ 
be extended considerably, 
there are places where 

nize that nn alternative view . J bal£ c9- 
against but the novice will not realjw . 

troversy exists. ' W a 

References arid not« 

■. date, and opportunity haS . 
tlon several recently 
and other archaeological ‘ ? pjfiodi^. 

cited ranfee from' forelgn-l^S^^^ h : 

articles to the novels of M 
others. The end of the book 
• ‘The final 
’must- await the ' 

series”, a volume whidhjfcar^^ 

by the many students whose sjri., , 

Alexander’s death. . ' . publk*^-/ 

’> the effort to achieve 

number of minor brrors a 

tile net: the correct 

will he 'an even! better 

Edition, Qne the ostg | , 

• Hyperboljis “pVobabjy^ ^ 

• ‘dian^plonsinthetvn^.^P^.jy.^ 

.all wouldnow agreeis^d.J 

■I on, Hage,'124. 

. alUkpce between : 

c ;4i8 dnd attribuied 

: - • feet 

; 00 mefitioh erf jtt 4 
■ 'i/’ ! -Th;Wrlte a 

' . theessentlal W $$ 

I V Srteof tite hartiqajpyf""' : ■; Vi'.’s • 1 
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Below street level 


B, W. Cunliffe 

RALPH MERRI FIELD 

London: Gty of the Romans 
287pp. Batsford. £14.95. 

0713427450 

The origin and early history of a city cannot fail 
to be an emotive issue for anyone with the least 
degree of curiosity. Few can resist the tempta- 
tion of peering into a contractor's hole and 
many of those who do are now sufficiently 
aware of the work of the archaeologist to real- 
ize that the layers of dirt and rubble they are 
seeing in the trench sides are the raw material 
from which history is written . Every gulp of the 
bulldozer's jaws consumes another part of the 
record unread, a record which is finite and fast 
disappearing, especially in the centres of our 
major cities like London. 

It was not until the 1930s, when Mortimer 
Wheeler took over the running of the London 
Museum, that any systematic watch was kept 
on development sites in the city. After the war, 
In Ihe spate of massive rebuilding following the 
Blitz, when vast areas of the ancient core of the 
city were redeveloped, the problem of how 
best to organize an archaeological response 
bad rapidly to be faced. In the event an Ex- 
cavation Council was set up to dig bombed sites 
before development, while the Guildhall 
Museum staff recorded what could be rescued ' 
during building operations elsewhere. In 1965 
Ralph Merrifield, then deputy keeper of the 
Guildhall Museum, published an up-to-date 
survey of results under the title The Roman 
Qty of London. Now, eighteen years later, he 
returns to his old love in London: City of the 
Romans. 

Eighteen years have seen a revolution in our 
knowledge, largely as the result of the arduous 
id often spectacular activities of the Museum 
of London's Department of Urban Archaeo- 
teljy. What Merrifield presents is a thoroughly 
sp-io-date account of the city, incorporating 
we latest discoveries and the latest thoughts, 


set against the background of the city’s rapid 
rise and its eventual death. But this is far more 
than a bold statement of archaeological fact 
and historical narrative, for the author often 

tgresses, in a most entertaining fashion, to 
explain the subtleties of particularly difficult or 
interesting archaeological problems. No one 
who reads the book can fail by the end to 
understand something of how the archaeo- 
logist goes about this work: it is an honest 
insight into the more fascinating ways of the 
profession. 

The story of London is by no means com- 
plete and many problems necessarily remain 
unresolved. What happened, for example, in 
the seven years or so after the Roman invasion 
of ad 43? The main river crossing then seems to 
have been well upstream in the vicinity of 
Westminster, but already on the site occupied 
by the later city there was some activity - a 
military-style ditch at Aldgate produced a bone 
handle-grip of a legionary’s sword. It is not 
much to go on, but the earliest levels are so 
deeply buried that they are seldom seen . What 
does emerge, however, is that urban develop- 
ment did not really get under way until about 
ad 50 from when, in the heart of the city, in the 
area of Lombard, Fenchurch and Gracechurch 
Streets, fragments of early timber-framed 
buildings with gravelled areas between them 
have been uncovered. 

We know from Tacitus that early London 
was teeming with merchants and traders - a 
boom town in the new raw province where a 
wily entrepreneur could make rich pickings by 
exploiting the natives; we also know that in ad 
60 Britain was in the throes of a revolt led by 
Queen Boudicca and London, along with Col- 
chester and Verulamium, was burnt to the 
ground. By plotting the distribution of the fire- 
discoloured samian pottery, closely dated to 
the time of the Boudiccan revolt, the extent of 
the earliest city can be roughly gauged. The 
centre lay to the east of the River Walbrook 
but there was an extensive spread to the west as 
far as King Edward Street - in other words 
London by ad 60, a decade after its founda- 


On the wrong track 


Stuart Piggo tt 

TOM WILLIAMSON and LIZ BELLAMY 
Uj Lines In Question 

“PP. World’s Work, Hndfield Associates, 19 
Hm * London NW3 - B - 95 - 


the core of a belief about prehis- 
; .Wjnlato, held by many people, that does 
I ^* nci de with the inferences of archaeolo- 
i C’2 1 * framed up In William Blake’s die- 
l An <? Pdmoval State of Man was Wisdom, 

, Wd Science 1 ’. The “lines", in the original' 
j . pma ion of the belief in the 1920s, were 
I Tracks laid out by ancient [man 

lif a.5^ madca * Precision . and recoverable 
^^ngjines with a ruler on the 1:50,000 
• Ma P through a number of 

those with the most 
prehistoric burial mounds 
as hill-forts; 

, castle mot tea, homestead 

i : s l Qoe fosses ; and 'small "feark 

i avenues of ffrtes 

femfcr pines; If feore than' a certain 
dtlirifi- 5- ^ Matures Occurred on the pen- 
' r - distanceofmiles, you had 

dating from what are 

K wTi " n ?Piithic times", and re- 

$*© anrfeqrsuiydyofs. 
^ fl9^t fe r pfe«^riameS anti 
evidence 6f the' lost wjs-. 

BCOmetficnl winttnir-Hnnc tifrnrl.-" 
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ha^ame!’’. :had/b^en : 


these beliefs to a critical examination, point by 
point, including the statistics of chance. They 
have then patiently and dispassionately, cour- 
teously but relentlessly, shown that the lines 
“are no! intentional alignments of evolved sites 
that were first established in the neolithic 
period, but are coincidental alignments of 
otherwise unrelated features" and that the 
theory built around them ranks as “one of the 
biggest red herrings in the history of popular 
thought”. Sometimes called "alternative 
archaeology” it is clearly not this, but an 
alternative to archaeology and history, stand- 
ing as alphemy does to chemistry or astrology 
to nstrohomy. The ley liners do not handle 
evidence according to the normal criteria of 
scholarship and their model of the past is an 
emotional rather than an intellectual con-, 
struct. They ignore modem developments in 
archaeology and history, and in particular take 
th$ir concept of British prehistory fronl 
strangely; outdated secondary .sources; .they : 
seem unaware bf fee mbdefri app&ach tb agra- ■ :■ 
dan histofy bnd the evolution of the landscape 
from Which they select their chosen points for 
alignment. ■ •' • 

. Thi$ excellent book'takes fee enquby forth*. . 
er by exploringthesocial context within Which . 
such vieWs find acceptance. From their begin- 
ning in the 1920s theise ideas have involved !an 

unreal; Arcadian, view of the fem! : hmd$cape.' . ' 

the town-dwellers’ nostalgic countryside ;of the 
-Georgian ' poets in their wfeekend PbUages, 
where “Out In the country everyone is wise. / 
■"We only can be wise on Saturday”; as Harold • 
Monro put' it, From, here to the notion of a. 
prehistoric Goldeh^ Age is a short step, and Jn, ;: 
this background /H; J„ M^ingham^ftom. 
Downlapd Man (im to trough the Wilder- 
ness (1935); Is a Significant figure. Today, O. 

• predominantly ahti-lnteilectuaL and popujht . 
lit iA.xt «i(*h ideas have an added 


tion, was already a considerable town. In addi- 
tion to fragments of burnt buildings there is the 
tantalizing evidence of large numbers of hu- 
man skulls found in the mud of (he River Wal- 
brook - could they have been the result of 
decapitations when London fell to the rebels? - 
so far the dating evidence is too vague to be 
sure, but (he possibility remains. 

After the disaster London, like the rest of 
the province, was slow to recover and it was not 
until the early 70s that work began on an im- 
pressive civic centre - the forum and basilica 
which lie deep beneath the centre of the mod- 
ern city just north of the confluence of Lom- 
bard, Fenchurch and Gracechurch streets. The 
latter part of the decade saw urban develop- 
ment in south-eastern Britain in full swing, 
spurred on by governors intent on integrating 
the wayward province with the rest of the 
Empire. Almost as soon as the first forum had 
been completed, plans seem to have been laid 
to replace it with a far more grandiose structure 
incorporating a huge basilica about the same 
length as St Paul’s. It was largely finished about 
the turn of the century though certain mod- 
ifications were being made, possibly in prepa- 
ration for the visit of the Emperor Hadrian in 
122. 

London at this time was at its peak. Down at 
Cannon Street, facing the Thames, stood the 
governor’s palace; on the noTth-western 
fringes of the urban zone, in the Cripplegnte 
area, was a twelve-acre fort For the military 
personnel stationed at London; and elsewhere 
within the regular grid of streets masonry 
buildings abounded. Behind all this prosperity 
lay the rapid commercial development of Lon- 
don's port with its wharfs built of massive 
baulks of squared timber lining the river front 
(so dramatically exposed in a recent series of 
excavations). It was here that cargoes from nil 
over the Roman world were unloaded, bring- 
ing to the young province such luxuries as Italian 
wine , Spanish fish sauce , glass from the East and 
bronze tableware from southern Italy, to. grace 
the tables of the nouveaux riches. 

The late first and early second centuries 


The study of antiquity, is reduced to a leisure, 
activity, with no need for hard work to intel- 
lectual application. All the tfeie (bo there Jurk 
the pleasures of projecting one's own presup- 
positions into the prehistoric past, and the au- 
thors aptly compare those astro-archaeologists 
anxious to people prehistory - with ancestral 
mathematicians, a tendency from which even 
the great Newton was- not immune, while' 
his contemporary, the Reverend William 
Stukeley, discovered fellow-clergymen among 
the Druids, Much of the attraction of the iion- 
archaeoiogical, anhistorical, approach to the 
. past isjts appeal to faith and belief, and the 
promise of ji sort of certainty very, different 1 
from working hypotheses scrapped when they 
are shown not to work; and replaced. by better , 
models, offered by archaeology. 

1 Some years ago Sir Peter Medawar con* 
fronted this problem of popular pseudo-sci- 
ence in a classic review. “The spread of secon- 
dary and latterly fertiary educatibn M , hc wrote, 
'‘has efeafedLa large population of people, 
often With well-deVelqped literary and scholar- 
ly tastes; who have been educated far beyond 
their capacity to ■ undertake 1 analytical 
thought.” To such people, facile pid intellec- ' 
tualiy dishonest approaches to' problems such 
as the pseudo-archaeology of the Icy hunters 
flrid thejr'BSsdciates make an instant appeal: it 
is all so easy.and so cosily comforting. With its 
hints of the-occult and the mysterious. One 
would like to think that- Williamson and Bel- - 
lamy’s Ley Lines in Question might undermine 
thlssort of faith, but l am not sanguine. 1 would 
give the last Wdtd td Sir Peter; who concluded 
^If H were ap innocent,* passive gullibility it 
Would be excusable, but nil too dearly, alas, it 
{$ an active wiitfngneti to bq deceived 


marked the peak of London's prosperity: 
thereafter there are signs of decline, reflecting 
the successive economic crises which gripped 
the empire at large. This is not to say London 
was destitute - far from it. The economy was 
sufficiently strong to fond a rash of 
monumental buildings, including a temple 
complex, put up at about the time of the visit of 
the Emperor Sever us in the early third century. 
In the same period the entire built-up area was 
enclosed by a handsome city wall, but even so 
there were large open areas where previously 
buildings had stood and the dereliction seems 
to have grown, until by the middle of the fifth 
century, after Roman rule had broken down, 
London had become a ghost town . 

The story of London's growth and decline so 
lovingly presented by Merrifield, is based en- 
tirely upon archaeological evidence and more 
particularly upon the results of excavations 
carried out undeT the most difficult of condi- 
tions amid the redevelopments of the last forty 
years. By the end of this century it is unlikely 
that there will be much of the unique 
archaeological record of the city left undis- 
turbed. Ralph Mcrri field’s book is timely. It is 
a taking stock of what we know. In presenting 
us with an elegant and highly readable survey 
he has brought into sharp focus the problems to 
which archaeologists must now address them- 
selves before it is too late. 


Viikgo 



A Captive Spirit 

Selected Prose 

Marina . Tsvetaeva 

‘hardly another such , 
banquet of Russian prose' 
now available in English 
. ... a quite outstanding • 

. book* -Guardlqn 

£5.95 086068 3524 
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The familiar saying that for every honest sym- 
pathizer with communism there sooner or later 
; comes a Kronstadt can be supported by the 
reaction to all sorts of villainies - the Moscow 
\ Trials, the Nazi-Soviet Pact, Hungary, 

Czechoslovakia, and so on. But why did the 
: original Kronstadt not do the trick once and for 

all? Because, like the others in their turn , it was 
forgotten? Some years ago, when the centen- 
ary of the Paris Commune and the fiftieth 
anniversary of Kronstadt fell on the same 
week, the colour supplements were full of the 
fanner: nothing about the latter, though the 
Commune was no more than the last hiccough 
of Jacobinism (with Fabre d'Eglantine’s calen- 
dar and all), while Kronstadt was the forerun- 
ner of many revolts against Leninism. Or so I 
would have said until recently: but Israel Qetz- 
ler’s illuminating new book reminds one that, 
at least in its publ ic phraseology . Kronstadt too 
had much in common with the romantic 
revolutionism of pre-Leninist days. 

Professor Getzler gives two-thirds of his 
space to Kronstadt between 1905 and 1920, 
and in particular the period between March 
1917 and July 1918 which he sees as the “golden 
age of Soviet democracy" at the naval base. He 
plainly sympathizes with the Kronstadt experi- 
ment. But he is also dear about its defects: “the 
obsessive desire” to subject all decisions to 
“the active body politic"; "indeed, it was pre- 
dsejy the flourishing grassroots democracy 
that soiuerintesenabled.populaT ^skilful . and 
* : v-svmscrupdlouS; agitators . to subvert .the jnstltu- 
vtlonalized' ‘general Vali”*.' A. Bolshevik com- 
ment pufa.lt in even more hostile fasljion: "de- , 
- by^ A ' katorga-llke 
existence under Tsardom, this crowd lacked 
proletarian class-consciousness. I! had the 
; 

i ■ ' • . - . 



psychology of a Lumpenproletariat. . . ." 
Such acerbity is due to the unfortunate fact 
that, as GetzleT points out, this bastion of the 
revolution had as its staunchest supporters 
“the neo- Populist, non- Marxist, radical left, 
the Left SRs, SR-Mnximalists and Anarcho- 
syndicalists" . Lenin was furious with the sailors 
from soon after the February Revolution, and 
they were later continuously critical of the 
Soviet regime. But the “unscrupulous agita- 
tors" whom Getzler mentions as successfully 
distorting their intent were Bolsheviks; and 
however persistently unsatisfactory to Lenin 
the Kronstadters may have remained in their 
internal arrangements, they always provided 
the Bolsheviks with armed support at critical 
moments. 

Tt can be argued that, in one sense, Kron- 
stadt was an anomaly. It is certainly true that it 
was a very particular case. The island naval 
base, serving a Tsarist fleet run with clumsy 
brutality, had already seen a mass mutiny of a 
primitive, unthinking kind in 1905, followed by 
a largely Social-Revolutionary rising in 1906. 
By 1917, it probably held more rank-and-file 
revolutionaries, since it was inevitably staffed 
with fairly skilled personnel, than any other 
armed garrison or even civilian locality. The 
February Revolution in Petrograd resulted in 
an immediate takeover by a “Committee of the 
Movement” headed by an SR student, and 
eventually by a Kronstadt Soviet. For the next 
nine months this body alternated between non- 
recognition and highly conditional and often- 
repudiated recognition of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, in spite of intercession by the Petro- 
grad Soviet and even, at times, by the Bolshevik 
Party. After the October Revolution(in which 
Kronstadt's support was crucial) it remained 
under the control of non-Bolsheviks, and con- 
tinued its multi-party, or non-party, democra- 
tic debate over every issue, conducted both in 
the Very public Soviet arid; in mass meetings in 
Anchor Septate. Later It 'came out against 
Brest-Litovsk, and finally in mid-June 1918 a 
Cheka ^operation, ostensibly to root out White 
Guard plottets (and soon linked to the abor- 
tive Left SR revolt in Moscow in early July), 


' ' ■ -r-H; - — ■ ■ ■ ■■ f ■■ 

• . JQHNN. HAZARD • \- 

if . Mahagtng Chapin in the USSR: The politico-, 
h . %t • • :* .legal role of the Soytatj urist : ; ; 
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that when grandparents set the children against One 
of their parents, or If they give the children antisocial 
attitudes, such as taking children to a meetingof a 
religious group, the Child Welfare Agency of Ufa 
local soviet may -forbid contact between grandpa- 
rents and thejr grandchildren. ; 

' While ilium inatlrig on many pq into of detail, 
Professor Hazard is pot always totally reliable. 
He il very out of date on Andrei Sakharov's 
intellectual and political development, refer- 


..n'.;’ ^ PmfMcnr mi. intellectual and political development, refer- 

~ t >®8* 0 his (poking “relaxation of controls In the 

. ,ij. ■ -Jr;,,, »-h* when, in fact, he has long since made the tran-. 

: ' Ihanmosn oappred arc hee x en tlowluch the to : f-ttbwal-vtii , recognizably Western 

han?emefit of the status arid functions of jurists '* . .. ’ 
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led to a complete seizure of the Kronstadt 
Soviet by the Bolsheviks. 

The Bolshevik plenipotentiary, Raskolni- 
kov, though unpopular for his ostentatious 
self-indulgence, kept a tight organization. But 
when Zinoviev contrived to gel the Kronstadt 
party under the control of his Petrograd appar- 
atus, and Raskolnikov was removed in Febru- 
ary 1921, control slackened (Raskolnikov, of 
course, was one of those disgraced in the 1930s, 
having the rare afterlife of a posthumous re- 
habilitation and restoration to parly mem- 
bership under Khrushchev, and a still more 
posthumous de-rehabilitation later on). 

The 1921 strike wave in Petrograd was a true 
large-scale workers* movement which severely 
shook the regime, though rather over- 
shadowed in history by the greater drama at 
Kronstadt. It had effectively been put down by 
the beginning of March. A week earlier, joint 
worker-sailor action might perhaps have pre- 
vailed. As it was, it was an insistence on hear- 
ing the workers’ grievances which begun the 
sailors’ revolt. What was astonishing was the 
way in whicli the tumultuous democracy, sup- 
pressed nearly two years earlier, instantly 
came back to life. Also interesting, and the 
harbinger of similar events in later crises in the 
Communist world, was the concurrent break- 
down of the Communist Party itself in Kron- 
stadt. On March 3, 1921, a “Provisional 
Bureau of the Kronstadt Organisation of the 
Russian Communist party" was set up, headed 
by local veterans, with the purpose of support- 
ing the rebel regime. But within a few days 
even this group crumpled, with the resigna- 
tions of some 500 parly members. 

Though Lenin privately remarked that the 
rebels “do not want the White Guards and they 
do not want our state power either" , the Com- 
munist line was that they were simply counter- 
revolutionaries, under the thumb of their ex- 
qfficer Chief of Staff Kozlovsky, who had in 
fact been one of the Bolsheviks' most loyal 
"military specialists”. The Communists also 
attempted to improve appearances by alleging 
that the original Kronstadt sailors had now 
moved off, leaving a new and inexperienced 
lot. Trotsky was the original purveyor of the 
line, claiming that "vast numbers of revolu- 
tionary sailors" had been replaced by 
"accidental elements”. Getzler shows that this 
last-ditch Marxist respectability is quite false: 
"at least, three quarters of the 10,000 to 12,000 
sailors - the mainstay of the uprising- were old 
hands who had served in the navy through War 
and revolution”. This was particularly trtie of 
the “1,900 veteran sailors of the Petropavlovsk 
and Sevastopol who spearheaded it”; and of 
the majority of the Revolutionary Committee. 

When we ask what their motivations were in 


the final rebellion, we may think that the pre- 
cise formulation, at least of positive alitu was 
to some extent a matter of “false conscious- 
ness". The negative aims were clear; to get rid 
of a regime of terror, of oppression of the 
peasants, and of perks for the commissars. 
Politically their outlook was almost inevitably 
presented in revolutionary terms, because the 
old intense hatred or Tsarism had destroyed 
any alternative. But after four years, loathing 
of (he Bolsheviks seems to have been the real 
factor. In June 1918 a mutiny at the Torpedo 
Division on the mainland was in protest against 
had conditions, without political content. A 
sailors’ mutiny on October 14, 1918, had taken 
place under “reactionary" slogans. More strik- 
ing yet, when in June 1919 Yudenich was 
advancing on Petrograd, the garrisons of Kron- 
slndl's own mainland fort of Krasnala Gorka, 
including many Communists and Left SRs, had 
gone over to the Whites. 

Another of Lenin’s estimates, however, may 
seem to go to the heart of the matter: whether 
“the new power” stood “to the left of the Bol- 
sheviks or slightly to the right" it was bound to 
serve as a “stepladder" to “bourgeois counter- 
revolution". If one feels that the Kronstadt 
type of worker-sailor democracy was a hot- 
house flower which could only have survived as 
long as it did, or been revived as it temporarily 
was, in those very exceptional and isolated 
circumstances, and even then without much 
sign of permanence, then Lenin's genera! 
point, if not his terminology, may seem valid. 

Kronstadt’s immediate accomplishment was 
the conversion of Lenin to NEP. He saw the 
revolt as the true crisis of the Bolsheviks’ cur- 
rent policies. Professor Getzler quotes letters 
received by the sailors from peasant relatives, 
and passed around the ships, which show that 
the connection with the regime’s insane agri 
cultural policy was a direct one; and though the 
rebels disclaimed restoration of the free mar- 
ket, one of their demands was for ttawortw 
right to “direct exchange of products with the 
peasants” which amounts to much the same 

th The regular Red Army assault on Kronsudt 
was a failure, and only by mobilizing^ 
units of Communists was a human wa y e f t 
finally successful. As the author P° in ^°T. 
even the allegedly democratic fnctionsi^ 
Communist Party, like the Wor , ke ”^^ 
lion, boasted about their loyal 
party discipline. As so often sinc ®’ 1 . . b ^ 
ciscly this fetishism of pnrty, unity. — 
them off from all other political or 
sideralions. It gave them vict0 ^ L^ia 
also brought them into a J 

thefirst place, as itwns to do sooften lateral* 

no doubt will again. 


The masses divided 
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- istide as f tifaugb' df counfahq stresses their per- 
, ,. ytf^kJniu' the . Soviet Onion . Without going quite 
f;.- ro.^faur.; insists that 

lyjjieifc is ri'sort p£‘‘QrgaiUzed d^hsenkjsVthat the 
resdme isv able ,io “organize” stratification ,ahd 


closed high-priority enterprise^ 

have a resident’s permit for M ^ 

grad, Kiev, etc, have a valid ^ 

manship, so to speak. 

ory which is new ^ 

“ Umltchikn , persons who h^^“^ 
permit to live in a closed city coil ^ ^|d . 
working in a prescribed job,^ 

Ipse this 1 1 they are ' 

thp widespread "working^l^ ■ . \ 
reflected in popular reachonjq 
Czechoslovakia, and the c°pfot^^?^^/-ri 
most intellectuals. ; 

His chapter on natJonftH®^ and' baf?^ 
rions generally is also hu ^ih s^ 

with the Russians as donW 
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The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter 
354pp. Hamish Hamilton. £25. 
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Everyone knows that the words of popular 
songs and show-tunes stand up only very shaki- 
ly by themselves; and the nearer one gels to the 
sources of such material, the more frankly this 
fact Is admitted. As Nogl Coward remarks in 
bis own introduction: 

Unless the reader happens to know the tune to which 
(be lyric has been set, his eye is liable to be bewil- 
dered by what appears to be a complete departure 
Iron the written rhythm to which his eye has subcon- 
sriously become accustomed. In fact, what I am 
trying to explain to the reader of this formidable 
volume is that in many instances, the words and 
ibyihms he reads, divorced from the melody line that 
holds (hem together, may appear to be suddenly 
erratic, inept or even nonsensical. 

Making a similar point from a slightly more 
showbiz-industrial point of view, Robert Kim- 
ball, editor of the new Cole Porter book (which 
really is a formidable volume), adds: '"Of 
course, it would have been desirable to have 
compiled the music along with the lyrics, espe- 
cially since Porter almost always wrote both. 
But such a compilation would have run to 
thousands of pages, and its cost would have 
been prohibitive. The task lies more properly 
in the domain of the music publishers." 

Seeing the complete - or completes! possible 
7 of a man like Porter is extremely 
interesting. For one thing, vast portions of his 
wore rejected or discarded: sometimes by 
producers; or by common consent of public 
tnd production staff during try-outs; or by the 
Public’s second thoughts after a show’s open- 
ogioreven by prestigious cast members (Bert 
Lahr, vve are quite believably told, refused to 
l one highly-wrought song called 

! painty Quainty Me" simply because the . 1 

tyne-scheme, In extremis, had stooped to 
S[ nal< * "cinema” with “enema"). And this is to 
' ^ NHMdg of the stuff Porter himself con- 
r a S>«l to the waste-bin before his secretaries 
; tajud copy t date and file it. So this is a man 
jj ®F watching great gouts of his effort 
i; out n °t just from the public but from the 

* Private record. . , 

, . .fern -in -1891, Porter made n meal of the 
! ^y-rantury good-fellowship at Yale (where 
. wr f te several of those inexcusably awful 
5 nr , anc * took a long time to grow oiit 

1 ^ dim ^ 20s ^ id not °^ er him the best 
which to progress. The real guts of 
development of the age were 
Hng m dives and speakeasies, where black 
• MstflimentaJlfits were extending the com- 
Jj^lvofflbulary of the age. Porter knew 
eniiiw’ * ,n a ^-19205 note he revels in “an 
w, y ww rhythm which only the blacks 
®?d so far") but h|s visits were only 
y ble slqmming. feeing rich, well-con- 
Qiiflhf European traveller and 

Um fc!, eT10 - able 8 °od-time Charlies 6 p 
j^^? r Md-fuel |ed cocktail circuit, he was 
fllinii? 1 connected to the developments. 
Rflilonnif n ?‘ h - dl the most part, only cpn : 

tnS ^ U9l -nt iy^les ip'add to tfie age 


do it / Buy a couple and wait ..."). His innuen- 
dos were quite lushly laid on, and the new radio 
stations in particular were wary of him. (It was 
years before “Love For Sale", the prostitution 
song, could be rendered in anything but an 
instrumental version.) 

The only really regrettable thing about 
Let s Do It" was that it replaced, in the show 
Paris, a parallel song called “Let's Misbe- 
have , of which Irvin Aaronson and his Com- 
manders made rather an inspiriting record, be- 
fore the better-known composition took over. 
Porter was not above trying to repeat a success 
in mechanical fashion, and the following year 
a film The Battle of Paris wrung from him a 
song called “They All Fall In Love" that gives 


sion, the careers have an entirely different 
shape. Beginning as an enfant terrible in the 
1920s, Coward gradually discovered a pages nt- 
like purpose in his British citizenship. Caval- 
cade inaugurated the (rend, and it culminated 
in his war-service as a touring artiste and sen- 
timental propagandist (and occasional fake 
aristocrat) of the screen. In the post-war years, 
he would have us believe, his life was saved by 
the discovery that he could actually be 
accepted as a successful cabaret performer, 
singing his own songs at the piano - which he 
continued to do, from London to Las Vegas, 
almost until he died. But it is inconceivable 
that he was not aware of this professional possi- 
bility all along. It simply took him a long time 



i ^^ecalmed. A letter records, 

i fn a palazzo In 
^ ■ ill hope of ever 
ftvttbv v 0n .^roAd>Yay’’(hewas thirty-, 

M taken: up priiritlng ! ‘., . 
••fiSSS York.' : 

^ ^ ip. haul fbrter back to 

result was ' 
$ hitat enduring and 
.Coward himself 

-| jg'' to ; 
mhi^oymdirectipn,and wps‘ 
if; ] Jabs' do it” was . 


every appearance of slavish imitation of its 
recent forbear ('The fools fall, the wise fall / 
The wets, the sprinkled and the drys fall 
But the sound-film was beginning to demons- 
trate the possibilities of more intimate per- 
formance; and in Fred Astaire, Porter found a 
conversational delivery-man of a truly unusual 
and perfectly appropriate kind. With the de- 
bonair whisper of Astaire and the contrasting 
foghorn of Etiiel Merman, along with the more 
conventional voices of both sexes. Porter was 
equipped for the 1930s with a potentially com- 
plete range of human vocal production; and he 
did not let the opportunity slip. Probably his 
best single burst was the Merman trio of “I Get 
A Kick Out Of You”, "You’re The Top”, and 
“Anything Goes”, from the show of that name. 
Even here, controversy pursued Porter into 
the wings ("Some get a kick from cocaine” was 
frowned upon, and doesn't look quaint even 1 
yet); and his languid 1920s persona still lurked 
{"That would bore me terriflc’ly too . . .”). 
But the talent bad found its way. 

It was. in 1937 that the riding-accident occur- 
red in which Porter’s* legs were crushed by a 
horse (he lay there, he claimed, working on (he 
song “At Long Last Love" until help arrived, 
hence perhaps the line “Is it an earthquake or 
simply a shock?") A’series of some thirty op- 
erations to save the limbs - unavailing at the 
last - began its course ; and lie was in paid ever 
afterwards. Pprfer must; have found the "kick' , 
from champaghe” eVen harder to cbmp.by than 
before. Not that tliisre was any lack of cause for 
celebration. By now sheer Showbiz experience 
could be relied bn to flog oufsuch flag-wavers 
as "Be A Clown" or “from This Moment On”, 
perhaps the most famous 1 Porter song tb be 
dropped by the production for which it was 
written (though It’s noticeable that the pfoduc- 
tiori version feat ures i rather glutinous-looking 
“Interlude!’ which maiy have killed the num- . 
ber’s chances)'. But gradually the feeling cbrrtes 1 
that zest is being fought for, and a (ate upbeat ' 
masterpiece' like ‘It's .AU RJght Wi.th Me" is 
rare. Porter 's.sbrigs for High Society were fine,, 
bu t charm of delivery secured the fame of most 
of them. Oil the whpfo K Was surprising that he 
managed them at all: Hehad'suffeiw U MH ; . 
breakdown] in 1951; his wife had died m 1954, 
arid his'last decade was tf trlul both to^ltn and .; 
to those around him. Neither fit ripr his talent: ; 

was built to cope- wjtfi ; tragedy, - ^ ; 

' Though the works of. Porter ; arid Co^artl 
have momenta of daft slnularity, particularly 
wherf the habits of narives of distant fealuch^ : 
tan of the South Sea Islands are under (HstatS: x r 


(and a good deal of overspending on his 
travels, abodes and friends) to reconcile him- 
self to the fact that this arduous solo task, 
which he had most usefully. practised at troop 
concerts, was going to have to be his until such 
time as outside rescue came (which finally it 
did, from thecinema)> • _ . 

The reason why Coward took so easily to the 
cabaret technique was not just that he was' a 
habitual party performer among friends and 
colleagues, and' a natural if dominating host; 
but that almost his entire repertoire spoke in 
his own voice, or in accents perfectly recondil- . 
able with it: amiably patronizing, unsurprised, 
chiding, mock-intolerant, throwaway, slightly 
fearful of the irruption of “real” emotion. In 
“Dance, Little Lady", the "Little" is a charac- 
teristically lofty note (though nb Jnbre charac- 
teristic, it’s true, than his robust music-hall 
malice at the expense of older females as in 
“Mrs Worthington” or “ Wc Must All Be. Very 
Kind to Auntie Jessie"). His songs about mate- 
lots and boys, to be mad about are notoriously 
unisex; he hardly wrote anything that he 
couldn’t get away with singing himself. . 

Like Porter, Coward had a ddlight in pre- 
posterous rhyme - and. Freudians would no 
doubt say, an anal disposition - which drew 
him naturally to list-making, cataloguing.. 

Both The Who {Before l. Get Oldi The Story of 
; t$Who byDave Marsh.' 546pp. Plexus. £6.95., 
!0'lJ5965‘pj83 9) and Thi Doors (The Doors - 
The Illustrated History. 208pp.: Vermillion 1 
£7.95, 0 09153821 1) had their roots ili black 
rbrthm-antf-blues. They were both “singles" 
bands, 1 preferring three-minpte, records to the 
musically linked “concept" Albums, that' be- 
came fashionable after The Beatles* Sergeant 
Pepper. Altohol clafmed a victim from each 
band, Jim Moittaon .because he wanted more 
from life than rpck-and-roll, Keith Moon (The 
, Who’s masteriy’ drummer), becauSe rock-and- 
. roll was aji that he tjjid want. Both bands gave 
: sensational concert; Morrison’s drunkenness 
electrifying, or stultifylng his Audience' as the 
mOpd took him, The Whd making ai habit of 
smashing their Insfrumehts on stage. • 

The main difference between The Doom and 
The Who jay in the kind of audience that the 
bands attracted- The Who’s original fans were 
the/ Muds, a contjhgerit : of shrirply- 
dfa^sed ydtiths tvfjose interests evolved aroujid 
moldr-scooters, amphetamines and the 1 colour 


fof y'os ffoiit :%bdety that they earned or 
edripeef the monay to enhance thejr lifo-style, 


name-dropping songs. Perhaps travel - maps - 
brought it out in both of them. Certainly place- 
names are fertile territory to Coward, right 
from the mid- 1920s ("Raspberry Time in Run- 
corn”) to his affectionate satires of Empire 
(“Mad Dogs and Englishmen” was written dur- 
ing a drive from Hanoi to Saigon) and onward 
to “There Are Bad Times Just Around the 
Comer", the anti-cheer-up anthem which it is 
interesting to see in its American variation (“In 
Maine the melancholia / Is deeper than tongue 
can tell"). By and large, the names are invoked 
by both men to call up received ideas and to site 
rather impertinently colonialist fantasies. One 
couldn't get away with much of it today. 

If Porter’s work seems, of the two, the more 
emblematically representative of his own 
national life, it’s probably because it tries less 
hard to be. His best writing is tied more in- 
timately to the immediate needs of American 
musicals and the known capabilities of the 
American stars who presented them (Coward's 
artistes always had to resist imitating Coward). 
Moreover, the bewilderment of - arty-social- 
consumcr references In Cole Porter songs is a 
very American tiling in the first place. When lie 
writes “You’re the top! / You’re an Arrow 
collar. / You’re the top! / You’re a Coolidge 
dollar. / You're the nimble tread of the feet of 
Fred Astnirc. / You’re an O'Neill drama. / 
You’re Whistler’s mama l You’re Camembert 
...", he is actually saying something about the 
“great storehouse of America” where all these 
things are, in their different ways, available. 
(Likewise the jolly racial mix implicit in a 
rhyme like “lipstick” and “Irish svipstick".) 
These set-piece songs are advertisements for 
abundance. 

It says something for Porter’s discipline that 
he was able to damp down the cleverness from 
time to time and produce minimalist love- 
songs (“Ev’Ty Time We Say Goodbye") where 
the feeling and experience are not laid on verb- 
ally but supplied by tire performer and listener 
together In that peculiar bonding of suggested 
and remembered experience. A song-lyric col- 
lection diinnol help- much here. It’s the atten- 
tion-getting virtuoso stuff that shouts from the 
page. Porter did' riot, perhaps, invest in the 
multitude of American vernaculars quite as 
wholeheartedly as he might have dorie, the call 
' of Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne being 
stronger; but from time to time he would essay 
a rural ride. “Don’t Fence Me In", however, 
hiS best in this line, turns out to have been very 
largely bought from a man called Fletcher (and 
for a song as well). Other fragments, like 
“Sriagtooth Gertie" (“Snagtooth Gertie, will 
you be mine? / Your tooth it ain’t so purty but 
it’s gen-u-ine”) remained unused -• sensibly, I 
dare say, in the context of the time, though it 
seems a pity now. Porter’s last song opens, 
toychinglyi “Wouldn't it be fiin not to be 
famous, / Wouldn't it be fun not to be. rich! / 
Wouldn’t' it be pleasant 7 To be a simple 
peasant / And spend a happy day digging a 
ditch!” He and Coward were always writing 
things like this. They never believed it for a 
moment. t 

The Doors' fans had thejr Sights; on - higher 
things: fhey believed that the band. 1 with its 
name taken ffom Huxley's Doors of Percep - - 
lion,, had the answer to life itself! 

Wbat neither audience grasped was that it. 
was being taken for a ride. The Who's projec- 
tion .of a Mod as a stuttering (“My Genera- 
tion”), mother-dominated (‘Tm a , Boy n ) 
messed-up nobody (Quadrophenia) escaped 
its fans entirely. Similarly The: Doors' audience 
mistook for genius Morrison's saphomoric ac- 
quaintance with symbolist literature. The 
Doors seem the superior of the two groups. 
Lyrics are more thoughtful, rhythms tighter, 
jazz-arid blues roots more deeply put down. By 
a quirk of fate The Who have had more influ- 
ence;: Almost every punk band pays lip-service 
to The Who. 

Pave Marsh’s Before l Get Old is exemplary; 
detailed, stimulating and musically analytical, 
Danny Superman's Illustrated History is glossi- 
ly superficial, and heavily reliant on photo- 
graphs. Both books, informative on printed 
sources,' lack v a discography, which is an unpar- 
donable omission. I ; ; 

T,p’A,sv,:-. 
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The grammar of descent 


Michael Ruse 


D.S. BEND ALL (Editor) 

Evolution from Molecules to Men 
594pp. Cambridge University Press. £18. 
0521247535 

It's qs much fun being an evolutionist today as 
it was during the ten years after Charles Dar- 
win published On the Origin of Species in 1859. 
Although contemporary controversy is cast in 
slightly more modern terms (DNA and all 
that), basically it’s the same old worries which 
continue to nag: adaptation and the design-like 
nature of organisms; the fossil record; and, 
above all, the status of our own species. Homo 
sapiens . 

In the Origin. Darwin set himself (wo tasks. 
First he tried to make the idea of at least some 
form of evolution something h reasonable man 
could and should accept. In this attempt he was 
highly successful. Despite episcopal misgiv- 
ings, within a short time indeed, reasonable 
men (and women) were all evolutionists. 
Where Darwin was somewhat less successful 
was in his second self-imposed task. He prop- 
osed a mechanism for the evolutionary pro- 
cess: natural selection. Starting from the 
Malthusian premise that organism numbers 
lend to outstrip resources, he argued that in the 
consequent struggle for existence the success- 
ful (or fitter) are thus “selected" as the parents 
of the next generation. Over the years, this 
winnowing process leads to full-blown evolu- 
tion. 

There were lots of reasons why Darwin’s 
readers felt far less convinced of the adequacy 
of natural selection, than they had of evolution 
perse. Some of these reasons were theological. 
Gould the hand and the eye - the greatest 
probfs of t|ie Almighty's intervening Design - 
.’ ‘ really be products’ of blind natural lav)? But . 
■there were - also scientific objections to natural 
• selection. Chief among these was the legiti- 
i v mate cpmdlaint that. Parkin had no theory of 
;; * •'• h2ridiiv £of “genetics'"), and that thus, howev- 

; cr effective selection may be, the normal pro- 
-.1 iJ3Y . - t cesses of generation would render all gains null 
. l and void. It was not until the beginning of this 
; j ^ . century that an Adequate theory of heredity 

•V s ‘ vWs developed, and not until the 1930s that this 
S?V f v - theory was blended with selection to yield a 
happyV complete picture of the .evolutionary . 
\- process. At last; In the: ’synthetic' theory 'of 
>: 'I ; l ; evolution" Or. “neo-Darwinism’’ , biologists had 

•' what Thomas Kuhn has called a paradigm, a. 

li-k -j firm background against, which they could 
iftjw • Work. And this state of affairs continued into 

I \ihi '. the 1950s. !• ... .... 

,’But as the 1950s drew to a close, neor-par- 
•.wfoism began to show some very unparadigin- 
like characteristics. Tensions grew within, .and 
pressures impinged from without. From being 
a. staid, slightly old-fashioned area of biology, 
in: the past quarter of a century evolutionary 
theory has becomes very hot topic. Now scien- 



the historical papers dealing with Darwin s 
own legacy. Ernst Mayr, in particular, having 
established himself as one of the founders of 
neo- Darwinism, now in his retirement shows 
himself equally talented as a historian. Also, 
Glynn Isaac's witty review of thinking on hu- 
man evolution deserves mention, ns do 
Anthony Hallnm’s thoughts on the evolution- 
ary relevance of plate tectonics, and Bernard 
Williams's comments on the ultimate moral 
implications of evolutionary biology. But, for 
the most part, the general reader would find 
this volume hard going, and would do better to 
turn to one of the other collections published to 
mark the centenary. 

1 doubt whether specialists will get much 
from this volume either. They will prefer to 
turn to professional sources. But for a third 
class of reader, who probably knows quite a bit 
of science, and wants to find out why evolu- 
tionists are so excited about their subject at the 
moment, there is much to be learnt from 
Evolution from Molecules to Men. Let me pick 
out three areas of note. 

First, most strongly, one feels the impact of 
molecular biology. In the 1950s, conventional 
biologists dreaded the double helix. It, and its 
implications, seemed to spell doom for those 
dealing with real organisms. Unless you could 
kill your subject and then blast it apart into the 
smallest particles, you apparently were not 
doing proper science. Evolutionary theory was 
little more than stamp- collecting, as one emi- 
nent molecular biologist put it. Now, as several 
contributions here show well, molecular bio- 
logy is the vital search-light of the evolutionist, 
making brilliantly clear much that was hitherto 
unanswered and unanswerable. For instance, 
conventional evolutionists can say little or no- 
thing about the ultimate origins of life, 
although their theory obviously poses ques- 
tions in that direction. Today, knowing about 
the underlying structure of organisms, we are 
moving beyond speculation into testable 
hypothesis. This comes out clearly in Manfred 
Eigen's discussion of the possible origins of the 
basic templates of life, the ribonucleic ncids 
(DNA and RNA). 

Perhaps even more exciting is the way in 
which molecular biology gives answers to tradi- 
tional problems. For Instance, if Darwinism is 
correct, then even yevy slight selective advan- 
tages should lead to major, evolutionary 
• effects. But how does one test for slight advan- 
tages, given that accidental distortions from 
experiments. might be far greater than anything 
ohe could hope to ipeflspre? Thanks to our 
understanding of tfcc molecular mechanisms of 
heredity, such, slight values can now be ex- 
amined directly. And, In Rtoitr-cic- force, Evl- 
tar Nevo of Haifa University exploits his small 
country’s extraordinary ecological diversity - 
from mild sea-const climate to harsh desert in 
j ust a few miles - 16 show that selection matters 
all the way; He and other contributors prove 
beyond a, shadow of a doubt that if you find a 
difference between organises, then you. 


tific controversy calls 'inevitably for confer-'. T - 7 . — ----- , — 

ences, / and .1982 was ! the hundredth should look for Darwinian reasons for.it. . ; 
anniversary of Charles Darwin's death, with '• A second area Of excitement comes from 
the result that biologists of all stripes flew work which centres on the fossil record, Where 
around the world to confer at length on things it is .argued that even, though selection may 

evolutionary. At times it was all rather like a have ecologically connected effects (as Nevo 


processes, as in genetics. I suspect mysclt. 
however, that although there is prohahly some 
truth in this criticism, a certain snobbery 
against “crude" subjects like palaeontology 
runs through the evolutionary approach 
(Ayala himself is a geneticist). After all, if we 
had no bridging fossils like Archaeoteryx. the 
bird-reptile, evolutionary studies would be 
much weakened. 

Second, concerning punctuated equilibria, 
Ayala points out that much of the dispute over 
the fossil record is essentially semantic. Ten 
thousand years or more is but an instant to a 
palaeontologist, and any chnnge occurring in 
that lime is "very rapid". But ten thousand 
years to a fruit-fly geneticist, the evolutionist 
who cares directly about processes, is an abso- 
lute age, into which you can pack a vast amount 
of change. Hence, Ayala concludes- surely cor- 
rectly - that niuch of the dispute about fossils is 
really about words. Neither side disputes the 
facts, that in (say) fifty thousand years you can 
get a lot of change. But, didn’t we know this all 
along? Ayala thinks we did; although in Gould's 
defence, I would point out that it was a fact 
unjustly ignored, until palaeontogists started to 
make such a fuss about it. 

A third area of controversy in evolutionary 
studies concerns behaviour, in so far as find- 
ings and conclusions apply to humans. 
Tremendous strides have been made in recent 
years in our understanding of the evolution of 
animal behaviour, as a fascinating paper here 
by T. H. Clutton-Brock on red deer bears out. 
Male and female red deer are different, physic- 
ally and behaviourally, because what leads to 
evolutionary success for one sex is not necessari- 
ly that which leads to success for the other. 
Among the Ted deer, at least, biological equality 
does not imply biological identity. 


But people today seem just as far apart on 
the topic of Homo sapiens as they were in the 
time ofT. 11. Huxley. In this volume, as else- 
where, the Harvard entomologist and 
Kociohiologist. Edward O. Wilson, moves in 
and applies biology directly to humans. We 
may he made in God's image, but we are also 
l lie products of evolution through natural 
selection. For instance . why don’t broihen 
sleep with sisters? Because such inbreeding has 
horrendous biological consequences. Hence, 
there has been selection of instincts against 
incest. Opposing Wilson in this volume, again 
as elsewhere, other lending biologists argue 
that when it conics to humans, the biological 
rules don’t count. Thus Patrick Bateson speah 
of ideas on incest being "wildly over-inter- 
preted", of conclusions “uncritically 
accepted", and of the "intellectually shoddy" 
treatment of counter-evidence. 

What is to he said in conclusion? 1 have long 
been of the opinion that conferences, if they 
arc to he remembered at all, should be marked 
by a group photograph rather than by a pub- 
lished volume of proceedings, whose contribu- 
tions are seldom, if ever, refereed property. 
Even in essays from the most distinguished 
contributors, this lack of response to critical 
comment shows through. If nothing else, such 
refereeing might weed out the truly awful (to 
be found in the volume under review, as cist 
where). 

But if one asks, one hundred years after his 
death, whether Darwin really merits such a 
volume in his honour the answer is yes indeed. 
Not only did he change the nineteenth century: 
but, right or wrong, as the twentieth century 
draws towards Us end, his legacy is still the 
source of some of life's most fascinating and 
important questions. 


Excellence in exactness 


John Roche 



JOHN W. SHIRLEY 

Thomas Harriot: A Biography 

508pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

019822901 1 • 

John Shirley’s long-awaited biography of Tho- 
mas Harriot (1560-1621) is the outcome of 
almost forty years of devoted and meticulous 
labour In a notoriously unyielding subject nrca. 
Harriot the natural philosopher is in tunny re- 
spects a construct of the art of the historian. 
Some five thousand sheets of his manuscripts 
survive, largely because of his foresight in de- 
positing them with the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and they reveal that Harriot’s work on 
mathematical navigation, pure mnthemulics 
and natural science was on a par with that of ids 
greatest contemporaries on the Continent. 
Harriot’s reserve, and his failure to publish any 
scientific work in his. lifetime, meant that, his 
influence on; the mainstream of science has 
been slight. Harriot, nevertheless, is of con- 
siderable interest to the historian of science;, 

. because his. life 'spans that period of ferment in 
England which brought into being a new ex- 
cellence in the mathematical arts of. navigation, 
surveying, cartography and instrument mak- 
ing, and a new style and vigour, in natural 
phUqsq^hy. r - 1 •• V- 

• The; wellrdesigned experiments of William 

mi. • _ . -V. - " ‘ '*■ i .L -i ■ JJ - ■ ... 


Harriot’s patrons. Ralegh and Henry Pen* 
the 9th Earl of Northumberland, involvcdhffl 
in many of tho great dramas and tragedy 
laic Tudor and early Stuart England. HW" 
wns one of Ralegh’s settlers in the short#" 
Roanoke Colony in Virginia in 1585 , ad* 

scqucntly in Munster. He prepared 
nl tables und instruments for R * ,e £ s 
of 1594 In search of El Dorado. He whs * 
with Ralegh of ntheism , and his name ^ 
ed with the ill-fated Christopher Marion 
with Thomas Kyd. He was 
imprisoned in the aftermath of the ^ 

Plot in 1605. Although he was qgg 
leosed, 1 Inrriol’s close ^adfltlonwith^^ 
great patrons, both now l " 
led him to keep a low profile for he 
life. Professor Shirley's cxliaurtl..^ 
the literary remains of lhc^, 
those nnd many more events to ■ 

of detail. 

Shirloy has also set 

task of Introducing an e ^ u " lly ^L)f H ;biognr 

ical scholarship to 

phy. This demands a consider ! bD ‘ c b J? 

• contemporary navigation* Pjr 
graphy, gunnery, hydraulics, 
gy, mechanics, optics, mat afrl ot’slot^5 
nomy, such was the scope of shifty^ 
and involvements. _ nec jafist in#/ 

courage in attempting jh : 1 . J niai 1 
of these fields may feel at j 1 * N*. 

of the Analysis is not always sfi#'. 

theless, one is “Kers in : 


theless, one is 
ability to explain techn.calmatte^ ^ 
five, coherent and non-te®*®" ■ : ■ 


Historians will be 
number of contempopuy 
that Shirley has rnanag^toun^^^^. 


exhaustive analysis of A) 


‘ of. Francjs Bacfon on. behalf qf experimental 
i .; sdence h&ve 1 impressed;, subsequent genera- 
i lions with the vipw that the dominant scientific 
. . method, pursued IjnEarty Mqderp Epgl^ndwas '• 

' JtHat^jt thei ^eritpehtal philosophy. This was 
' largely \taxo‘nobhc, qualitative and jnductive, 

and .wa$ sfrongly! wsplrqd by cbririderttlons of . -r , - . ■ tenors p- 

pitjcant qite^tions occur - -ytlUty. Tlw manuscripts - of Hariibt reveal, documented event in ™ . M 

reater.i Supposedly,; thdse : however, that the complementary pdlq of exact Harriot the person . . c jjUpjpged 

CQU!d;nbtbqvs ; !^ to the circumstances an d conjS 

turql -select iop. ,t)arwln*x artofa^ts arid tq haturql phenomeria, control- ' ’ ore brought out mqre 

Pjcqs? for.- thaw;, relatively ted ^ Experimental craftsm^ and precise.. th ? n In any P^ vloU J ; l ^f 1 J a f pr^fe^f^ 

V . qumerical measurement. and motiYatOcl main^ i ors will also, hlo 0r0 bieriis .cJjHf; 
: ; • . ly by : iix teUectu kl ouxibs I ; was cil J tiy just has solved mnu U inoveq^|L4i.- 
it in>r . as assiduously.; durihg tha .same peridd. ’Hod Hamot’s A fjhlt of 

yalaf^ Hairiot;piib\isiiod his i-esearches on nfotbthnat*. tlqris which are deany. .. . 
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Hard times on the terracing Sunny days in the scorebox 


Paul Smith 


PHIL SOAR and MARTIN TYLER 
Encyclopedia of British Football 
24ripp. Collins Willow. £7.95. 

0002180499 

BRIAN WOOLNOUGH 

Black Magic: England's Black Footballers 
ISfipp. Pelham. Pnperbuck, £4.95. 

0720714761 
SIMON INCUS 

The Football Grounds of England and Wales 
272pp. Collins Willow. £9.95. 

0002180243 

Reading this clutch of books, one wonders 
whether Britannia United might not make an 
even better image of our discontents than 
Lindsay Anderson’s Britannia Hospital . The 
draughty arena built to accommodate the 
crowds and express the corporate pride of 
more confident days, where the stark terraces 
of a spartan past confront the cantilever follies 
which are converting penury into bankruptcy 
byway of folie de grandeur, and the ageing, the 
hooligan, and the unemployed assemble in de- 
clining strength to watch with waning enthu- 
siasm the antics of the overpaid - what a theme 
for allegory! 

The problems of falling attendances, swell- 
ing debts, violence, too much television and 
simply too much football loom large in Phil 
Soar and Martin Tyler's survey of the contem- 
porary game in the new edition of the Encyclo - 
ptdin of British Football. Their introductory 
chapters offer a wide and well Illustrated, if 
repetitive, panorama of the development of 
the national game, its major competitions, and 
ilsforays abroad, but the heart of the work is its 
ISO pages of reference material covering the 
dubs and the league tables and cup and inter- 
national results since 1871. This is a good buy 
U the price, especially for the clubs’ colours 
tnd the ease of access to their league and cup 
records, but it Jacks some desirable features to 
hi found elsewhere - club crests, managers, 
and ground-plans, previous names and 
ffwmds, full Cup Final teams, and lists of in- 
ternational caps. 

Soar and Tyler's rather apprehensive review 
w football’s future is hardly counteracted by 
“run Woolnough’s effort to discern a new 
XKircc of energy in what he excitedly terms 
explosion". This is a “standard set of 
f^rtions plus tape-recorder equals book” pro- 
■tetion engagingly demonstrating the sports 
Ijwnalist’s no doubt genuine conviction that 
game is played for his benefit and indeed 
mainly by virtue of his efforts. Mr Wool- 
clearly amazed to be told on ring- 
8 Urth Crooks at home in the evening, thnt 
^Wj»ke talking to (he press in his leisure 
-yhooked readers will be relieved to 
gyrtw t Garth has since redeemed this un- 
f ttslohal foul by working his way up to a 

onrin«,w 1 on Capital Radio, thus hon- 
rmg the great (ruth that chatting is the name 

game. Little but colour and a common 
of prejudice seems to unite the 
Interviewed here. Woolnough 
. mpst of them want to “prove that a. 
JrVjy of wloured people in Great Britain 
iPpHt® and well-mannered 
eyy-iiifj' b “!. thls exemplary meekness . Is 
kunkAt / *° in 8 rielp them achieve the 

he is lo&dhg 

iJoWdIl- e rcpqrtsBpbby Rofcson as wariting 
to ‘‘put Ns shoulder in and. show . 

k V*® ^ around.” 

• 8 : W)nc ? rned not w* th the play- 
itage; His is the indispensable 
e 9wiV$iast’ who means • to go to 
Every'. 

PfetoarB^’ with a wealth of. 

inS' ?iood deal of elub history 
■ vf? ne ^ s ; ^ore tp inerition more 
tomdk-and thep Ui passfri'g 
W^Pa|red, thpugri even Mf Ing j 


1875. and their elegant 1906 Grand Stand sur- 
vives. though it is not the oldest still in use - 
Inghs accords that honour to Gillingham’s 
Gordon Road stand. Bulwer Lytton wrote The 
Last Days of Pompeii in the original Craven 
Cottage, where Fulham’s pitch now lies. 
Michael Davitt laid the first turf at Celtic Park 
and Sir Frank Benson’s company performed 
Shakespeare on Gay Meadow. Inglis rescues 
football’s most influential if rather unimagina- 
tive architect. Archibald Leitch. from obli- 
vion. and writes the obituaries of grounds that 
are gone, for those whom Accrington Stanley 
is a name of mystery and enchantment. He is a 
dock, crest, gable and flagpole man when it 
comes to adding a touch of colour to the 
utilitarian drabness of most grounds, and is not 
afraid of stating his preferences - the Shay is 
probably the least comfortable ground, Elm 
Park the least interesting. Despite his advocacy 
of improvements, this is a nostalgic, even 
romantic book, breathing the sense that the 
true experience of watching football can never 
be had behind the reflective glass of the 
executive box, but only on cinder terracing in 
the rain, with the scent of bronchial balsam and 
Woodbines in the air. 


A. L. Le Quesne 


JACK POLLARD 

Australian Cricket: The Game and the Players 

1 162pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £19.95. 

0340287969 

R.S. WHIT1NGTON 

Keith Miller: The Golden Nugget 

312pp. Souvenir Press. £8.95. 

0285 625829 

Australian Cricket is an immensely painstak- 
ing, immensely informative, and in some re- 
spects rather limited, labour both of love and 
integrity, and it demands respect accordingly. 
It would be better titled A Dictionary of Au- 
stralian Cricket for in form that is what it is. a 
series of alphabetical entries starting at Aban- 
doned Matches and ending at Zimbulis, 
Anthony George, a leg-spinner who took 49 
wickets for Australia at an average of 39! 12 
between 1933 and 1939: lightly lie the turf upon 
him. For the most part; it is a biographical 
dictionary. There are entries for every Austra- 
lian Test player, down to the utterly improb- 
able Tasmanian, Edwin Burn, who came in the 
1890 Australian touring team to England be- 


Fast talk from the corner 


Vernon Scannell 


ANGELO DUNDEE 

I Only Talk Winning: Own Story as told to 
Mike Winters 

263pp. Arthur Barker. £8.50. 

0213168812 

Good books about the fight game , whether fact 
or fiction, are very rare indeed, and / Only 
Talk Winning is not one of them. The unpre- 
tentious, ghosted autobiographies of well- 
known boxers are usually adequately tran- 
scribed and the clichds of style and attitude are 
less likely to offend than be reassuringly famili- 
iar to the readers for whom they are intended. 
A. J. Liebllng nndourown Hugh Madivanney 
have produced some first-rate journalism; 
Hemingway! in his short story “Fifty Grand”, 
and a little-known American called W. O, 
Heinz in n novel. The Professional, have writ- 
ten better boxing fiction than anyone else I 
know of. The notion that Norman Mailer 
writes well about the sport is not entirely true: 
he has some knowledge of the game but he 
meiodramatizes the violence and Inherent 
theatricality, so that a brutal sentimentality 
vitiates the tough realism he is striving for. 

Angelo Dundee's “Own story as told to 
Mike Winters" is a very odd confection. The 
jacket carries beneath the title and description 
the legend “Dundee might be the greatest 
manager of all time - Muhammad All”. But 
then, he might not, and certainly there is no- 
thing in this book to suggest that he could.be. 
Presumably Dundee would not have been 
hired or retained as manager by such cham- 
pions as Luis Rodriguez, Jos6 Napoles, Sugar 
Ramos, and Willie Pastrano, far less Muham- 
mad Ali and Ray Leonard, had he not been an 
, unusually astute mentor and '‘comer man'.’. A 
' cornerman might be ibe fighteris manager or 
trainer or both: heis the fellow who daring a 
contest supplies succour and counsel and Is 
skilled at treating: troublesome swellings and 
cuts which might impede his fighter’s vlsfon; 
But / Only Talk Whirling contains virtually no 


someone to ghost his own ghosting of Dun- 
dee’s life story: however this may be, the per- 
son responsible for the published version is not 
to be congratulated. Almost every statement is 
followed by a rhetorical question - get the 
picture? - and the pages are splattered with 
exclamation marks. The attempt to sustain a 
racy vernacular style is not helped by the wri- 
ter’s mixture of the back-street colloquial and 
the prissily correct: “one kid with whom I went 
to school made the break because he could sing 
a bit. His name was Mario Lanza - yea (sic), be 
could sing a bit." The fact that the writing is 
supposed to be a transcription of taped, con- 
versation does not excuse or alleviate the 
awfulness of the clichds and the ponderous 
un funniness of the jokes. “I had bills to pay arid 
, needed money like a gal with a forty-eight bust 
needs a bra." 

But it is the lack of insight into the game 
itself that is so disappointing. Referring to Jake 
La Motta, the former middleweight champion 
of the world and hero of , the movie Raging 
Bull , he tells us that “he was one hell of a 
fighter". No more than that. His accounts of 
Muhammad Ali and the brilliant Sugar Ray 
Leonard are no more illuminating, confined 
almost entirely to vague hyperbole and senti- 
mental tributes to their nobility of character. 
Nothing at all (s said about AH's impaired 
speech and the fact that, after the first Frazier 
fight in 1971, the Greatest was beginning to 
slow down and take punches to the head that, 
at his best, he woujd have evaded. 

I still etijoy watching boxing and regard it as 
a great game. It can offer to the spectator a 
special kind of drama, an exhibition of skill, 
physical strength and courage that no other 
sport or any other form of activity contains. I 
used to believe that it might even bd “the moral . 
equivalent of war" , that' William James consit ’ 
dered ncoessary forman’s spiritual health, but 
in recent yeafti with the accumulation of evi- 
dence supporting the view that It is unaccept- . 
ably dangerous, my doubts have Inpreased, 
There are arguments on both sides;' a man like 


cause the great Blackham insisted on his inclu- 
sion as his deputy wicket-keeper: Burn joined 
the party on the wharf at Adelaide with the 
comment, "Here 1 am - but [ have never kept 
wicket in my life” (he never did, but neverthe- 
less plnycd in the Lord’s Test, broke the handle 
of his bat while taking guard and was then 
bowled first ball). There are also entries for a 
good many other first-class players who never 
achieved Test Match status, together with non- 
Australians like Garfield Sobers and Colin 
Mil bum who have played for Australian State 
sides. It is a fair criticism of the book that, 
given the dictionary form, the criteria for inclu- 
sion are very imprecise, for it stops well short 
of the logical line of containing entries for all 
Australian first -class players. 

This applies even more strongly to the non- 
biographical items, which are fairly arbitrary: 
they include excellent articles on - for instance 

- the Australian Cricket Board and its prede- 
cessors, an adequate although very cramped 
summary of the bodyline affair, interesting sur- 
veys of the development of cricket in each of 
the Australian States, necessarily impress- 
ionistic articles on Australian batting and Au- 
stralian bowling, which in effect recapitulate 
much that appears in the biographical entries, 
the complete text of the current Laws of Crick- 
et and an unpredictable scatter of miscel- 
laneous articles on such diverse topics as Abor- 
iginnl Cricketers, Tied Matches and Throwing; 
yet readers will look in vain for articles on 
Barracking or Cricket Broadcasting or 
Crowds. Matters are not made easier by the 
absence of both index and list of contents, so 
that the only way of finding whether n given 
topic has been included or not is to guess how it 
might be described and search alphabetically 
for the point in question. 

The truth is that Jack Pollard has tried to 
write two books at once, a biographical dic- 
tionary of great Australian cricketers and a 
history of Australian cricket, and has inevit- 
ably fallen some way between the two stools. 
Nevertheless,- my final judgment, on this 
book must be one of resounding admiration. It 
represents an astonishing compilation of accur- 
ate information which will be invnluable to all 
future students of the game; particularly on the 
players of the pre-1914 era, on whom informa? 

. tlon is usually Jess easy to come by and whqre 
there Is none of the muffling of appraisal which 
is inevitable when living players are being dis- 
cussed. Articles like those on Trumper and 
Spoffbrth, or on such less known figures as 
Midwinter - the only man to have played for 
both England and Australia against each other 

- could Hardly be bettered. 

It' is probably safe to say that, in the post- 
Second World War era, no Australian cricket- 
er has made a greater impact by reason of both 
personality and performance, than Keith Mil- 
ler. Certainly nobody of my gene ration is likely 
to forget 'the way that this tall, magnificently 
built figure with a mane of black hair forever 
being impaUentty tossed aside, burst like a 
bombshell on the cricket-hungry crowds of 
1946 with a series of splendidly forceful and 
debonair innings alternating with lethally 
aggressive spells of fast bowling; Miller was 
one of the few- first-class' Cricketers whose per- 
sonality carried ©why, on firet bounce so to 
speak, loathe boundary and the crowds beyond . 
it. It is one df the best features of R. S. Whit- 
ington's full and affectionate biography of his 
friend that that personality comes through it: □ 
personality that owed so much to the war years 
arid to Miller’s distinguished record os' a Mos- 
quito pilot, arid that perhaps in cricketing 
terpis foiirid- its happiest expression in thpse 
Victory Tests of 1946. Miller was never fully at' 
ease with the Australian cricketing establish- 
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Angelo Dundee, who has worked closely with .' 
seribul consid'eration of the techniques;' the , sqme of the greatest fighters ever to climb into 
skills the fascination, ethics and morqiity of a ring; should at least attempt to justify the ■ 
boxina Instead there is a relentless flippancy, sport which in the past few years has resulted in 

an attempt to present a jokey Runybriesque. ; thedeathsofanumberofboxers, including the ■ ...... 

character wisecracking worldly, tough but ’ brave little Welsh bantamweight; Johnny . .. ment, and in particular not with its most dis- 
ffnrid natured loyal generous to a fault; and, . ’ Owen, arid the lightweight Davey Moore, who ■ liriguisfied representative, Bradman, in. the 
m ,srW Nnreasv-when writing in the first was killed in a contest with Sugar Ramos, ! years thqt followed: he never became captairi 
verymoaesi.iNoic»y « , ... » - whom Dundee managed., Bur Angelo -r or his 

^Dundee’s ghost writer, the’ blurb tells us, is 1 ir • ghost’s 8jj osl . “ only ihia to : sayf about 
rnier came*m who wjth' his brother, . Moore's itahj.Wp one- outside of. tJovey’s 
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RpmiB onre T tODOed the bill at the London ; family could have been, more heartbroken 
Palfodiuto^t tiMfo^^ fi*-. PV^J\thc ' tragbdj^hrtn ' W ‘ all honesty f 

where he is “now Working behind the .couldn’t blame boxing;. THere are tragedies 
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of Australia, !ds he might so easily have done, 
and he. never broke the records, made the 
thousands of rtins or took the hundreds of 
wickets; thpt might have been expected of him; 
lie was pre-eminently the man of the great 
occasion, nol of the record books. It is hard to- 
read Mr Whj (ington’s book without sympathiz- 
ing with Miller or f feeli tig. that He had got 'his. 
virtues right* arid thrinhe Test cricket of the iast 
generation wbp I'd have beep a better game if 
of this \vorld had had more to do 
shaping. of i it. .. 
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The march of the buboes 



John Hatcher 

ROBERTS. GOTTFRIED 

TheBlnck Death: Natural and Human Disaster 

in Medieval Europe 

203pp. Collier Macmillan. £14.95 . 

0029126304 

The influence of the Black Death lingers on : a 
widespread fascination with the massive mid- 
fouiteenth-century epidemic continues to re- 
sult in a steady flow of books and articles. In 
the past fifteen years, for example, there have 
been three books in English with the same title 
as R. S. Gottfried’s present volume, each writ- 
ten with an almost identical intention of sur- 
veying the impact of the Black Death on Euro- 
pean society. Moreover, the arrival of Profes- 
sor Gottfried’s work coincided with an attempt 
(featured in a programme in BBC 2's Time- 
watch series) by a zoologist, G. I. Twigg, to 
question the conventional wisdom that it was 
bubonic and pneumonic plague which swept 
the known world in the 1340s. 

Such involvement is fully justified, since the 
Black Death was an event of profound signifi- 
cance in the development of Europe, and con- 
sequently it features prominently in a number 
of important historical disputes. A lively schol- 
arly debate continues to flourish between those 
who believe, along with William Stubbs, that 
the Black Death merely accelerated for a time 
changes which were already well under way, 
and those who suspect that the death of up- 
wards of a third of the population, and the 
ushering in of a long era of low and declining 
population, inevitably produced frictions and 
distortions which materially assisted in the for- 
mulation of new social structures and rela- 
tionships. Another dispute centres on whether 
Increased mortality was an exogenous or en- 
dogenous factor whether it was created by the. . 
'growing. Imbalance between people and : r$- 
, sources iti the latfei 1 thirteenth and early feiur- 


scientist tackling the history of his subject with 
little of the skill, caution or application that he 
customarily adopts in the laboratory. 

Gottfried’s book frequently displays u dis- 
appointing lack of discrimination in its pres- 
entation of evidence, and it is peppered with 
errors, a number of them serious. All too often 
his method seems to be to gather whatever 
information he can from whatever source in 
order to throw light an the matter under scru- 
tiny; thereby failing to pay sufficient heed to its 
validity or authenticity. Thus eye-witness 
accounts written soon lifter the event are 
lumped with secondhand reports written a gen- 
eration or so later, and death-rates and popula- 
tion totals are gathered from uny authority 
prepared to hazard them, frequently without 
sufficient attention to mutters of plausibility or 
comparability. For example, we are told with 
assurance that Europe's “population had in- 
creased about 3tlO/r from the tenth to the mid- 
thirteenth century to 75-NO million, higher 
than it had been for close to a thousand years”, 
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An interlaced hitman figure from Early Medieval 
Designs by Eva Wilson ( 1 28pp. with JOOppofline 
drawings. British Museum Publications. 0 7141 
8056 4. £4.95). 


yet when the sceptical reader checks the foot- 
note lie will find the following perplexingly 
naive statement: “Medievalists are usually re- 
luctunt to give population figures. One who is 
not is Carlo Cipolla. and the figures have been 
taken from his Before the hulnstriul Revolu- 
tion." With his appetite for recounting the 
most bizarre forms of behaviour claimed by the 
sensationalist contemporary observers of the 
aftermath of the pestilence, Gottfried resem- 
bles Johannes Nohl, whose The Black Death 
was published in Potsdam in 1924; when from 
time to time this predilection leads him astray 
the resemblance is closer to Monty Python, as 
when he tells us that at the height of (he 
epidemic in the town of Biliais “some roads 
had so many bodies piled along their sides that 
bandits took to utilizing them to conduct their 
ambuscades’’. 

[ will list here only n few of Gottfried's Mu- 
tant misstate ments and misconceptions. The 
“purplish blotches" caused by subcutaneous 
haemorrhaging arc not called buboes (pK); 
buboes are swellings of the lymphatic glands. 
Mortality and morbidity are not synonyms 
(pmrim); the mortality rate is the death-rate, 
whereas the morbidity rale is the sick rate. 
There was no “astounding decline” in agri- 
cultural productivity on the estates of the 
bishop of Winchester before 1300; the figures 
summoned in support of this contention are 
false (p25). The Peasants' Revolt did not murk 
the end of “statutes or ordinances fixing wages 
or limiting mobility” (pl02); on the contrary, 
such statutes were reiterated throughout the 
later fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. It 
can scarcely be true both that in Europe 
“population levels by the 1340s were almost as 
high as they had been at the turn of the four- 
teenth century" (p30) and that “in much of the 
Christian world, the Black Death struck an 
already declining population” (p38). It is ex- 
tremely eccentric to argue that “by 1530, the 
English population was about the same as it 
had been before the Black Death” (p.156); 
most , informed commentators would place it 
around 50 per cent below the 1300 level. Less 
categoric but no less insidious is the heavy 
measure of post hoc propter hoc reasoning in 
Chapter 7, “Disease and the Transformation of 




R. H. G. Davis 

FRANK BARLOW 
William Rufus 

484pp. Methuen. £15. 
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William Rufus is one of the newsworthy kings 


Medieval Europe", in which the Black Death 
and later population decline is proposed as a 
cause or “the cause” of revolutionary develop- 
ments in a plethora of fields, ranging from 
literature, academic life and the arts, through 
government and politics, to science, technolo- 
gy and medicine. In addition this chapter re- 
peats a large number of hoary old myths con- 
nected with the contention that the Black 
Death wiped out the practitioners of a wide 
range of skills and accomplishments, who 
proved to he irreplaceable. Thus “a large prop- 
ortion of Europe's master masons” were kil- 
led, “the survivors were too few to train 
enough new craftsmen, and too few even to do 
much of the skilled work so characteristic of 
preplague Gothic architecture. The result was 
a general decline in architectural standards 
which would not be rectified until the late fif- 
teenth century. ” The truth is that in this and 
many other ureas the demand-side response 
was as important, if not more so, than the 
supply side. In other words post-plague society 
had a changed set of priorities and demands 
which in this instance led to new architectural 
forms, and the decorations which were applied 
to them. 

Happily, there are parts of the book which 
offer interesting and valuable viewpoints. A 
thread which runs throughout the work is a 
welcome attention to environmental and bio- 
logical factors. Too often disease is seen by 
historians ns a matter of the human element 
alone, to the neglect of the micro-organisms 
which curisc it and the vectors and their hosts 
which are often responsible for spreading it. 
The incidence of a particular disease like pla- 
gue can depend to a considerable extent upon 
the behaviour of fleas and rodents, as wells 
upon climate. A chapter on the response of 
medical authorities to plague adds a dimension 
sometimes lacking in general works on K 
Black Death. . . 

Yet this remains a deeply disappointing 
book, and we still nvyait a convincing scholarly 
attempt to knit the ever-growing series of ex- 
cellent local and particular studies into a com- 
parative account of the impact of the WP 
outbreak of disease in recorded European his- 
tory. 
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Letter 


Newspeak 

Sir, -Roy Harris, in his article “The misundcr- 
standing of Newspeak” (January ft), refers to 
-two 1983 examples where the concept of 
Newspeak is invoked", and goes on to discuss 
an article by myself, and one by Friedrich von 
Hayek, both from the features page of The 
Times. His justification for doing this is that 
both articles are introduced by a title referring 
to "Newspeak”. It should perhaps he pointed 
out that neither article mentions this concept, 
nor does the longer version of I layek's article, 
printed in the Salisbury Review, no 5. Profes- 
sor Harris ought to know that titles in newspap- 
ers are chosen not by contributors, but by edi- 
tors. 

This would not matter, were it not for the 
fact that the reference to Newspeak enables 
Harris to brand both I-fayek and myself 
(although not in terms of equal rudeness) with 
the charge of using Orwell’s idea in order to 
simplify complex discussions, and to beg im- 
portant questions. Harris writes ns though wc 
wish to win arguments by branding our oppo- 
nents -using the word “Newspeak” as a piece 
of Newspeak, so to speak, in the way that the 
Novosti Press Agency uses the word “imperial- 
ist”. This is not so. The fault lies rather with 
Harris, who uses the labels “left” and “right" 
with no consciousness that they misrepresent 
almost all serious political options, and who 
imagines himself to be arguing against some- 
thing which he calls the “.conservative, reac- 
tionary inspiration of the majority of ‘indig- 
nant letter writers’”. It is surely this kind of 
facile label-mongering, for which “reaction- 
ary” is the Pavlovian sequel to “conservative", 
and which seeks to identify opponents through 
acaricature, that Orwell had in mind. Besides, 
as one of the principal causes of indignant let- 
ters in The Times , I can assure Harris that the 
times have changed. 

Professor Harris is of course right to dismiss 
the idea thhl there might be a language of 
“plain representation”. But many of us who 
have criticized the politicization of language by 
communists and feminists (to take two major 
instances) have not sought to argue that “plain 
representation" could ever be achieved. Our ' 
concern has been with the extent to which 
questions are begged, and discussions closed, 
by politically motivated changes in terminolo- 
gy. Harris acknowledges the existence of such 
a phenomenon. But if he wishes to acquire a 
Wcepiion of the disaster that it has entailed in 
®e lives of ordinary people, he should look 
gpin af the society which inspired Orwell’s 
°ngina! image of the future. He might usefully 
^ppre the language of the features page of 
fyjvdrj with that of the Features page of The 

Tunes, ■ 

ROGER SCRUTON. 
o Uoden Gardens, London W2. 

QrWejl and his 
Publishers 

^’•'Withreference to Michael Shel den’s arti- 
Ptyell and his publishers in your issue of 
kirn? a 6, y0ur readers may be interested to 
Y\ci In 9 television interview I asked ! 

him°H j'°' Iantz whether he regretted having 
• bodT 7 >Wn 4" wwrt Farm , one of the very few 
i,:- our time su(e to su rvi ve as a classic, in 

Quf liver's Travels. He re- 

i forwardly th&ri Ihadantici- 
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|'i' Publish so distinguished a book, but 

^ tie fe^lt he had been 

‘ Jish^rs f ti^e that a number of other pub-, 
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ji #fvtce ®ntpng; theiri Faber on the 
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relating to the bloodstained towel found in 
Harold Chnstie’s bedroom by Major Pember- 
ton. head of the local CID, a fact which 1 said 
was omitted, Mr Lcasor is disingenuous when 
he says that he does mention the towel. So he 
does, but only in recounting Christie's evi- 
dence at the trial. He does not mention Pem- 
berton’s discovery of the towel, nor what I call 
“his strange forgetfulness about this in the 
Magistrates’ Court hearing’’. By the time of the 
trial Christie had had time to get off the hook 
by providing an explanation, saying “1 wet a 
towel and wiped his face. I believe the towel 
came from my bathroom.” 

For the rest, the facts Mr Leasor mentions 
provide no link between the principals in the 
case and the murder. All that is pure conjec- 
ture. The point of mentioning Marshall 
Houts’s book was to show that the Leasor 
theory, so far as it concerned an agent of Meyer 
Lansky bearing chief responsibility for Oakes's 
death, was not original. 

JULIAN SYMONS. 

Groton House, 330 Dover Road. Walmer, Deal, 
Kent. 

Raymond Aron 

Sir, - Douglas Johnson erroneously begins his 
review (December 9. 1983) of my father. 
Raymond Aron's Memoirs with a reference to 
“his old friend from the 1930s", Bertrand de 
Jouvencl. Bertrand de Jouvenel and iny father 
belonged to very different social and political 
milieux in the 1930s. Their relations began 
after the Second World War. 

DOMINIQUE SCHNAPPER. 

Institute for Advanced Study. Princeton. New Jersey 
(18540. 

Judging Brecht 

Sir, - “Timothy Garton Ash: judging Brecht”, 
said the cover of your issue of December 9. 
What would this mean, I wondered? Was this 
latest recruit to the vast army of writers on the 
subject about to discuss broad problems of 
Brecht criticism, or would he be reviewing 
judgments made in Ronald Hayman’s new 
book? Was it Flyman or the whole lot of us 
who would prove to be the judges in question? 
It soon turned out to be neither. The gentle- 
man in the long wig was Timothy Garton Ash. 

The judgment which he handed down to us 
was a very long one, almost 120 inches (ten 
feet). It was not a review of the book, which 
was only sparsely referred to. Nor was it more 
than marginally a consideration of Brecht's 
achievement as poet, playwright and man of 
the theatre. Four-fifths of it (about eight feet 
by my count) poncemed that great artist's pre- 
sumed political views, statements and actions. 

This sense of proportion will be familiar to 
anyone who was around at the time of the Cold 
War, when the Congress for Cultural Freedom . 
(with CIA backing) systematically tried to dis- 
credit Brecht via Per Monat, Forum, Encoun- 
ter and others of its stable of magazines. But a 
lot has happened since those glorious days, and 
maybe there is something new to say. Almost, 
at the outset Ash leads one to assumi that 
there must be, since he reprimands Hayman 
for taking rid account of the last, posthumissi- 
mus volume of Brecht’S 1 poems, which 
appeared In 1982; Since ihis cpuld wdl have 
been after Haymah’s bdok went t6 press, the 
feader is led to think that Ash himself believes 
in being very up to date indeed. . 

Alas, this belief is not put into practice in the 
article,, which ejthumes one thirty-year-old 
allegation after another without looking at 
them afresh.: So we have Brecht once again 
“enthroned-[slc] in. East BerUn, with a.West 
German publisher, Austrian, passport apd 
Swiss bank account”, as if.this; were still proof 
of unbelievable depravity. -We bare 
“famous” alleged remark ^ Sidney. Hook ab- 
out the Moscow Trials, though ! t's nowclsaJ 
that It was inAde before the end pf 1935, when 
the Great Purge and the show 

come; nobody aioustomed to Brech find ^ lt .“J ; 

that ligtiificarit, though it wmtld.be interesting: 

to know iii Vhatlatjguag^-it 

have llie old, old 

Taken "“opcannily anudpates the Mosco* 
trials”; witboiit rtferencetp the Japaaese p6h- ; 
mm ofself^criflce on which It was m:fact 
based We have Brecht-ln-his last yeare P re “ 

S;^in V par.,a ^ 

“wrote to order";. Any evidence? No. 


In all ten feet (three metres) of Mr Ash’s 
judgment there was just one startlingly un- 
familiar point, though with no indication of 
provenance or date. This was the suggestion 
that Brecht was offered - by whom? - h job 
with the Moscow Art Theatre , hut preferred 
not “to risk his own neck”. Does your reviewer 
not know enough about Brecht's theatrical 
principles to realize what a very odd iden (his 
is? Surely it didn't come from Ronald Hay- 
man? And why say “his own ” neck unless one 
wishes to imply that he would have risked 
somebody else's? Whose judicial standards are 
these? 

JOHN WILLETT. 

Volta House. Windmill Hill, London NW3. 

Learned Journals 

Sir, - Marilyn Butler's brief (December 16, 
1983) was clearly an impossible one, as she 
could hardly mention all literary journals 
itemized in the MLA Directory of Periodicals. 
Yet we poor benighted aliens feel that less than 
justice has been rendered to the small but 
hardy band of Continental periodicals devoted 
to the study of “Anglistik und Amerikanistik" 
as our German colleagues put it. As editor of 
Etudes Atiglaises, I can testify that ours is a 
weary struggle for yearly survival against the 
indifference or insidious hostility of higher 
educational authorities at present more in- 
terested in promoting the study of English for 
vocational purposes than the apparently futile 
scrutiny of literary works. 

“Culture” is fast becoming an obscene word, 
and many so-called intellectuals reach for their 
revolvers when it is daringly mentioned, espe- 
cially when not dealing with such modish topics 
as comic strips, pop songs or graffiti in public 
lavatories. May I suggest that, before we are all 
swept away by the tidal wave of scientistic neo- 
barbarism, the TLS take some notice of Con- 
tinental literary journals? Let us hope that this 
census won't turn into a threnody for defunct 
periodicals. 

PAUL-GABRIEL BOUCI*. 

36 Avenue Rabelais, 92160 Antony, France. 

Sir, - It can be well understood why to the Yale 
historian (Linda Colley, writing on history 
journals in your symposium of Decdmber 16, 
1983) Antiquity should be seen as “marvel- 
lous". Probably nothing quite like its indi- 
viduality and personal touch exists in any of the 
journals surveyed or unsurveyed by Professor 
Colley, on this or the other side of the Atlantic, 
It Is salutary to recall that Antiquity was the 
unique creation of one man nearly sixty years 
ago, when archaeology was a gentlemanly 
study hardly yet besmirched by professional- 
ism, and the survival of its exceptional charac- 
ter resulted from continuous control by that 
same creator, O. O. S. Crawford, for thirty 
years. He was open-minded, receptive to 
ideas, a “lateral” thinker. Because of his early 
geographical orientation he could associate 
widely dispersed archaeological facts without 
continually looking over his shoulder for ; 
heretical Implications of extreme diffusionism. 
His discovery of archaeology “from the air” 
through (he use.of the aeroplane sixty years 
ago might have Influenced his general outlook. 

. If the Antiquity pf the years since Crawford 
continues to^ ^have a, similar personal and inti,* 
mate atmosphere, that again must be put down 
to the perVafive influence, of one man, its edi- 
tor since. One has to admit, however, that the 
cheerful latijudinarianism of Crawford’s reign 
has waned under, the baleful influences pf “sci- 
entific" archaeology, radib-enrbon dating and 
the scramble for priorities in itiarikind’s early 
cqltural achievements. It . may be suspected 
that Crawford’s wide-ranging perspective, seen 
in his essay in comparative ethnci-prehlstory. 
The Eye Goddess, would have received short 
shrift tinder the 1 present dispensation . . 
C.E. JOEL; . . . . 

47 Spencer dose, Poitnn f Bedfordshire, • r 

Milovan Djilas 

Sir, <- “Allhbugli Djilas can' claim literacy as 
well as political importance Renders of 
Ihis sehtefjce id my review of Stephen Clis- 
sold's book oil pjifas (December 30; 1983) 
may think me insufferably condesce riding . The 
word should be ^iteraty”^ a correction which 
I made in proof, hut which failed to reach the 
published print., ; ’ • * 

R.-K. ICINDBRSCEY. • ■ ; <'r 

Si ( Antoby’s College, • Okford. 


Books from Oxford: 

Classics & 
Philosophy 

A Commentary on 
Plotinus 

Ennead , Volume I 

Edited by M. J. Atkinson 

This is one of the most Important of Plotinus’ 
early treatises, and serves as a good 
introduction to his metaphysics. Dr. Atkinson's 
book Is primarily taken up with an exegetlcal 
commentary. Difficulties in Plotinus' language 
and thought in this treatise are elucidated by 
. copious cross reference to other, often later, 

; Plotinlan works. The volume also Includes an 
| Introduction, text, and translation. 

I £25 Oxford Cfasslcal and Philosophical 
Monographs Clarendon Press 

Texts and Transmission 

t A Survey of the Latin Classics 
i Edited by L. D. Reynolds 

' This alphabetically arranged handbook 
presents a series of concise and up-to-date 
accounts of the manuscript tradition and 
transmission of Latin texts. All authors and 
texts down to Apuieius which have their own 
independent transmission are included, 
together with a generous selection of later 
authors who may be regarded 89 belonging t •• 
the classical tradition. 

£32.50 Clarendon Press 

The Nature of Roman 
'Poetry 

‘Gordon Williams 

Professor Williams' Intention Is to analyse the 
1 terms in which Roman poetry of the period 
roughly from 240 BC to BBC, Is fobs 
apprehended. This book, formerly In the 
; OPUS series, Is an abbreviated and simplified 
ve rslon of the same author’s Tradition and 
Originality In Roman Poetry ( 1 968, out-of- 
. print). Jt Js now reissued wfth a postscript and . 
I lanupdatedblbliography. £5.95 

Hegel’s Developments 

| Night Thoughts (Jena 1 801-1 806) 

;H.S. Harris 

. This book, which takes account of eveiything 
: that survives from the manuscripts Hegel ' 

: produced during hfs first academfccareer 
(Jena 1 801-1 806), is the first comprehensive 
survey of the development of Hegel's rffalure 
system. Three phases are distinguished: the 
period Of Schelilng's dominance (1 801-3); the 
'phenomenological' system (1803-5); and the 
mature system with Introductory 
phenomenology (1805-7). 

£35 Clarendon Press 

Oxford Studies in 
Ancient Philosophy 

Volume 1, 1983 

Edited by Julia Annas 

! OxfordStpdiesinApcient Philosophy^ a now 
publication, which Will appear annually, jtwlll 
publish original ‘Articles, which may be of 
substantial length, on a wide range of topics In 
. ancient philosophy and review articles of 
major books. Future Issues will also include 
survey articles' and bibliographies of recent 
work In various fields. £17.50 paperback 
£10.95 Oxford Studios In Ancient 
■ Philosophy Clarendon Press • 

Fundamentals of Ethics 

jJdhnFinnls 

Can morel Judgements be Objective? Can they 
express insights Into aspects of reality? How 
far should they be basdd on assessments of 
expected consequences? How is the activity 
of ethical theorizing Itself to be accounted for? 
The book seeks to answer these and other 
questions, in econtextof classical, medieval, 
and contemporary Angto*American 
philosophical arguments. j 

pi 4 paperback £4 96 Clarendon Press 

Oxford University Press 
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COMMENTAR 

A martyr mismanaged 





Richard Combs 

Gorky Park 

Leicester Square Theatre 

Denied permission by the Soviet Union to film 
in the places where it happened, the adaptors 
of Martin Cruz Smith’s Gorky Park found a 
stand-in for Moscow in another capital of the 
frozen North, Helsinki. The substitution 
would be acceptable enough were it not for two 
things. The most obvious is that Cruz Smith's 
novel depends less on the mechanics of its plot 
to hook the reader than on the circumstantial 
evidence of his many years' research, his feel- 
ing for the topography of Moscow and the tex- 
ture of Russian life, the latter tinged with an 
anti-Soviet disdain that just about passes for 
the drabness and pessimism that is tie rigueur in 
this genre wherever it is set. But, following 
from this, the film-makers have attempted a 
kindof pretend-realism, as if Helsinki were not 
just a substitute bur Moscow-in-absentia, a set- 
ting we are encouraged to accept as the real 
thing while not being given enough detail to 
convince us that anything is real. The problem 
is essentially one of style, or rather the lack of 
it. The director Michael Apted points a wide- 
angle lens indiscriminately at faces in conversa- 
tion or figures in a crowd , as if a certain kind of 
TV roughness were enough to cover the basic 
contradiction of Helsinki-for-Moscow, or of 
accepting a Slavic cast in this undeniably West- 
ern-style policier. 

The curious thing is that, according to an 
article in a recent Sunday Times Magazine, 
screenwriter Dennis Potter did have a definite 
stylistic model in mind. Potter characterized 
his source novel as a fat book which had “wad- 
died into the bestseller lists’*. He then de- 
scribed his programme for stripping away the 
flab, having first determined that his subject 
should ideally cut the trim, fast-moving figure 
- ‘ detective : fiction, that, the mean 

streets do\Vri which the Soviet policeman hero 
must go should have an immediately identifi- 
able, .archetypal atmosphere, turning Moscow • 
into another of Los Angeles’s endless suburbs. 

; ' This sounds fine ijvtheory, but Pbtter has been • 
. . unable to make the regimen work. on screen, 
and his script really has no atmosphere at all. 

. Disgfuntled comments on Russian life jostle; 

with baffled, over-emphatic stabs at describing 
; such thihgsas the rivalry between the KGB and 


the civil police. The inertness of the writing is 
weirdly compounded by that peculiar trick of 
casting which has English character actors sub- 
stitute for Russian “colour", ns if making Rus- 
sian militiamen, for instance, sound like the Z 
Cars squad room were a short-cut to interna- 
tional credibility. 

It could be thnl so circumstantial a novel as 
Gorky Park resists the imposition of any stylis- 
tic model, as if what Cruz Smith had really 
achieved wus a cunning marringe of the Rus- 
sian novel of consciousness with the media nics 
of detective fiction, distorting the latter out of 
all recognition and recall. The consciousness of 
the hero. Chief Investigator Arkady Renko, is 
more diffuse and more far-reaching than that 
of the detectives who give voice to the hard- 
boiled philosophy Potter is thinking of. 
Through his rogue cop, Cruz Smith interro- 
gates a whole national culture, allowing his 
inherently and complacently pro-Western bias 
to shift unexpectedly when the action moves to 
the West, to New York, where a splitting of 
consciousness takes place. After wrapping up 
the villain, Renko decides that he must return 
to the Soviet Union and his lover remain in the 
West (in whose image she has not too attrac- 
tively remade herself). When William Hurt’s 
Renko announces at the end of the film that he 
will always be a Russian, one is surprised main- 
ly because the question had not seemed pre- 
viously to come up. By deleting the New York 
sequence (or providing another neutral Scan- 
dinavian substitute, Stockholm), Potter has 
prevented the story from confronting its own 
attitudes towards East and West, and the film 
consequently seems more simple-mindedly 
anti-Soviet. One suspects finally that Potter 
has merely plumped for the wrong model. 
Renko, after all, is not a private eye but a cop; 
his attitudes towards and implication in the 
authoritarian state are more complex. By 
deleting not just New York but the sequence 
where Renko convalesces after a near-fatal 
attack by bis erstwhile superior turned villain, 
Potter seems clearly to have misunderstood the 
psychology of the role. And in the psychology 
of the role rather than the sense of the plot lies 
the only meaning of the story. As it happens, 
there are cinematic as opposed to literary 
precedents for Arkady Renko: he is, one feels, 
closer kin to a tortured martyr of the system. 
: like Dirty Harry than a cynical outsider like 
Philip Marlowe. 


Inevitable violence 



MW, 


^t;Raine: 

The Honorary Consul - 
Classic, Haymarket 

A . bungled kidnapping, on the frontier be- 
tween Paraguay and Argentina, is at the centre 
of Graham Greene's ndvel The Honordry Con- 
sult published .ip 197$ and' now mado Into a 
film, with Michael Caine performing impress-' 
iveiy in the title role, and Richard Gerecontrik 
bitting an allure entirely his own to the charac-.' 
ter of Doctor Plarf ; As we might expect from a 


The periodicals, 10: History Today 


self w}th Paraguay’s revolutionary forces, and 
disappeared, that gets tire doctor, greatly 
against his inclinations, into a conspiracy to 
hold the American Ambassador to ransom - 
for the release of thirty political prisoners. 
Things go wrong for the conspirators; instead 
of the important ambassador an unimportant 
British consul falls into their amateurish hands. 
("On obrsieje we are all amateurs", one of 
them defends himself. “The police and the sol- 
diers are the professionals. ”) One of the: things 
that interest the author is the interaction be- 
tween Doctor Plarr, Whose emotional re- 
sponses are in a sense anaesthetized, and Chnr- 



Bruce Lenman 

JULIET GARDINER (Editor! 

History Today 

Volume 33: Decemher 1983. tl . 

History Today differ* fundamentally from the 
mass of other historical journals. They differ 
from one ti not her in terms of subject or area 
coverage, or in reflecting the particular point 
of view of a given school of professional 
historians. In a subject where it is happily still 
possible fur a professional in good standing 
with his fellows to publish books through 
major commercial publishers, the journals 
tend to be thought of ns the home of rigorous 
technical scholarship. Students are urged to 
submit themselves to “the necessary discipline 
of the learned article". Were the subject to lose 
its nhility to appeal to a broad general 
readership the learned journals would become 
the subject. The idea that this cannot possibly 
happen is tempting but illusory, for it tends to 
happen all the time in particular areas of 
history. The transition from the sort of econo- 
mic history that R. H. Tawney wrote to the 
much more rigorous scholarship of the genera- 
tion of, say, his successor in the University of 
London, P. J. Fisher, and then ta the heavily 
mathematical world of the younger eco- 
nometricians, has been a process marked by a 
heavy, though of course not an absolute, swing 
of emphasis from the book as the standard 
means of communication to the learned 
periodical. 

History Today is committed to respecting no 
particular temporal or geographical limits, and 
it is absolutely committed to appealing to Hn 
audience beyond the restricted one of 
academic historians. A journal which is thus 
bent on upholding the role of history as part of 
the general culture of the contemporary edu- 
cated and aware , person necessarily, faces 
dilemmas commensurate with the scope and 
worthiness of its aims. It is doomed to an end- 
less war against shapelessness, for its potential 
field is Infinite, and it is always in danger of 
being too obscure for the general render or too 
superficial for the professional scholar. Pre- 
sumably this problem as to the market uimed nl 
is one of the explanations for the fairly dis- 
turbed recent editorial history of the journal. 
After the lengthy editorship of Peter Quennell 
it was edited by Michael Crowder, who 


character prepared, like the Countess Cnth- 
leen in Yeats’s drama, to jeopardize his soul in 
the interests of social reform. Of course, it has 
long been Greene's contention that the priest is 
most priestlike when he's least ecclesiastic. 
The themes to which he returns, over and over, 
arc the extent to which religious faith may 
detach itself from a religious body (typically, 
the Catholic Church) and still survive; the co- 
existence of integrity and self-indulgence; bet- 
rayal, ahd the ways in which it may be miti- 
gated. ... ■ 

The novelist, by his alterations qf tone, can 
dissociate himself from the platitudes occa- 
sionally uttered by his characters; the filmi 
fefl^vaqtage, captains a npmber of 
plfttiW'diTkfy ;the;fjp^ qf: 

overwiought .revo^qtionaries cooped up. in A ■ 
shack j the actihg becomes unsatisfactory: only 


adopted a much more ambitious and belter 
illustrated formal. The magazine was then sold 
by its publisher, and now appears under the 
editorship of Michael Crowder’s former col- 
league Juliet Gardiner. 


Two obvious ways of shaping an issue are to 
select tin appropriate anniversary, such as that 
of the American Revolution or the Reforma- 
lion, and in ask Tor contributions fromibo* 
who have written or are writing on the topic. 

T he latest issue takes the alternative approach 
of nominating a theme - in this case that of 
Britain's largely vanished herring fishery. 1 
must at once own to a personal interest in the 
subject, fur my grandfather arrived in Aber- 
deen early in Ibis century as a stowaway in the 
lifeboat of the Cooperative Society coalboal, 
with a view to seeking the work he could not 
find in his native East Anglia. The attraction to 
Aberdeen was because of its booming trawling 
industry. It wns always a vulnerable trade. J.L. 
Duthic, in a fascinating piece on the fisher- 
men's religious revival of 1921 in north-east 
Scotland, shows it against a background of 
appalling econumic dislocation and distress. 
Paul Thompson surveys the social realities of 
the fisher communities in Shetland, Lewis end 
Aberdeen .The independent-minded Shetland- 
ers have been the survivors in an industry 
virtually destroyed by the closing of fishing 
grounds and the catastrophic European indust- 
rial over-fishing of what was left. It is not just 
industrial jobs which are vanishing in contem- 
porary Britain. The collapse of our wood pulp 
industry and the slow strangulation of what is 
left of our fisheries are a reminder that extras 
five industries are collapsing too. 

A piece on Isaak Walton by John Lowenon 
wittily reminds us that angling became an emo- 
tional escape for many from the realities ot 
Victorian industry, and in the case of Mark 
Pattison from academic bloody-mindedness. 
There arc articles on Luther, faction in Stuart 
England, international economic cooperation 
after 1945, and on the modern literature on the 
Hellenistic World. Book reviews also feature 
prominently, as they should, but it is for its 
major pieces on “Living the Fishing" that is 
issue will be remembered and will deserve 
he remembered, for they succeed tomW 
out both the relevance and the potentially 
appeal of history when It is well written 
authors with a real sense of the social rea y 
behind political or economic events. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR-— 

Competition No 156 , ^ 

Renders urc invited to identify the w lhe 
three quotations which follow nml . _ n ,? a i er ihw 
answers so that they reach this £ 
February 3. A prlzc of XlD.s ^111^ 
eurrect set of answers opened on ^ 

that the most nearly correct - 111 ' 
guesswork will also he taken Into M ib? 

Entries, marked “Author, A «« n Editor, p. 
envelope, should be nddressed *0 SI John's 
Times Literary Supplement ,^ . g n d resuks 
Lane, London EClM 4BX. The solution ana. . 

will appear on February 10. ■ • . 

1 Regard the moon. It hangs ., 

Regard the jnwn. it lies beneath the moon-. 

2 Regard the moon, 

La lunche garde aucune ranine, . 

She winks, a feeble eye, »• ■ ' * - 

She sntilps into corners. - • . • ■ 

She smooths the hair of the grass. . . 

The moon has lost her memory- j* 

31 am aweary of this moojii wojild he ■ 


submitted 


■ 9 * cojmirfu) qualms - of copsbiepce effectively : „ . ,^^.rson 'with, a 

i.e* , embodied, ajic|soin. It succeeds in converting 1 A .spiritually-mlndrf pers^ ^ charop agne: P*...-' 

g' y - jnto.art : enthilainii^nL / -, r . • ;- ^,oeColU«*.l7*M«^ . 

ir&- . • ' • . ■ ■; 1 .. ' ' r ■ . - J " ‘ i V ~ r r i. ... ^ . na one tUUn* j M nk 




- ■' ^^heir woTk-.The most recent addition tothe.' 3 
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Breaking up the unhappy home 


Pet er Laslett 

BRIGITTE BERGER and PETER L. BERGER 
The War Over the Family: Capturing the 
Middle Ground 
252pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 

0091532108 

There is indeed a wnr over the family. In the 
consciousness-raising meetings of the femin- 
ists, in the print-out-littcred offices of the wel- 
fare ministries and the census bureaux, at the 
constant international gatherings of the 
academics, its strategies are planned and its 
battles engaged. At party conferences also, 
and even in the Cabinet offices themselves, the 
talk is frequently of drooping birth-rates, one- 
parent families, the burden of the elderly, with 
its menacing prospects for the future, and in- 
cessantly of the decline in familial values. No 
subject is more easily entered into, on none is it 
easier to hold and express an opinion, and on 
none is there more ignorance, prejudice and 
misinformation. 

On no subject, therefore, is it more difficult 
to write a clear, enlightening and persuasive 
book. If you can bring yourself to read this 
essay by two senior American sociologists you 
Mil find something of such a character in it, a 
useful and thoughtful guide to the horrendous 
array of up-to-the-minute “literature" on the 
family. Although it seems to me to be studded 
with naivetes and with misapprehensions, and 
finally inadequate to its portentous theme, the 
obvious obstacles are for the most part of a 
literary character. The English reader is to be 
warned that he enters a cavern of limp express- 
ions, as far removed from the abrupt phraseol- 
ogy of die American sports writer as it is from 
the language actually used in the family, in any 
family, anywhere, at any time. 

But the English reader has another hurdle to 
gel over. He will find himself at the outset 
brusquely consigned to the ranks of those who 
follow where imperial America leads. “The 
United States", we are told, 
continues to be the hegemonic culture jn the contem- 
jwary world. The “problems" thought up by Ivy 
«guc intellectuals. New York media-types and 
Washington politicians today in the area of culture 
worrying people in London and Stockholm a 
«on time afterwards, people in Budapest about the 
time though in necessarily more subterranean 
“Uon, and the modernised "with-it" crowfl in 
°®]bay. or Djakarta not long thereafter. Such nre 
“#Mgencies6f being the “lead" society in the great 
°*ma of modernisation. 

If it were really the case that the issues here 
^^rssed were ns trivial in their origins ns this 
implies, then we could convince 
uuraelves that the fevered discussion of the 
^kin the family was wholly, and not simply 
partially, a matter of political improvisation, of 
fashion, and of journalistic hype. But it 
he feared that we- have deeper causes for 
T 05 * 171 ' arid that they extend even further- 
, consistently erroneous doctrines 

American sociologists have adopted as 
; . “ie family a n d its history in Europe, espe- 
33 to' “modernization”. Although the 
an~2? °f this book conscientiously strive to 

■ PPrejena^ Advances made on the topic in: the 
.. R w ° r,( *i they misunderstand and misapply*' 
‘ lion f ** • 'Ttey set themselves into the post-; 
wkt nk*u^ n 8 > ®° r example, that something 
fv *!! y^y inSist gn calling the bourgeois fami- 

1 in a reluctant social structure 

■ irid J*n Europe., and yet contained, 

• tl» ioo!u 0, ^® 8 3 vdoes pnd practices which in’ 

^ fefofhtS ?Upf os Would do well td retain and to 

i turn to whist it Is that the war 

1 t*i* ♦ ^ridlyis a bout, 'arid look at.it ih Etfro^ 

-tid beenmucb jdhearsed; 

• • JW 40 tio nq more than summarize. Irt 

libertarians, '' es- 

• Ga -pf wo men, ‘ ; the family 

j as the oldest, strOiigest 

oppressesthe under*-- 

• ‘ ^ lk>ur^epis fotrn it is* the 

: ‘ jf ^ l?^9Perty-owriership nrid of ; the'. 

-;wirif .one 
children because it treafe 
' .if- kiidit^^P^phs, owned by their parents, ■ 

1 ^ydjenying themijidi- 
^'^(feetjshipi. Familial oppress 

' MR dVdr the piUleiuife irt'. 


justifies itseJf by the dogmatic assertion that 
the family is a natural institution, biologically 
and socially natural, over which there is no 
choice. The family enforces monogamy, for- 
bids control of births, especially by abortion, 
outlaws homosexuality and excoriates the 
homosexual. Every move towards individual- 
ism and freedom has to begin by an attack on 
familial authority. Every move in a conserva- 
tive direction has to insist correspondingly on a 
return to familial values, on the self-evident 
truth that the nuclear family is the building 
block of society, so that to weaken it is to 
menace everyone’s security; and to abolish it is 
to take away our humanity. 

Especially in so laconic a form these may 
seem overheated arguments. But here are 
some of the reasons why Plato and all really 
radical Utopians, especially Marxian revolu- 
tionaries in the early days of revolutionary suc- 
cess, proclaim that the family should be abol- 
ished. These are the grounds on which R. D. 
Laing and others have called for the death of 
the family and why Shuiamith Firestone asserts 
that “sexism represents the oldest, most rigid 
class caste system in existence", or Yoko Ono 
that “woman is the nigger of the world". It is 
one of the interesting features of the present 
war over the family that leaders on the radical 
side are quite frank in condemning the Marxist 
tradition for its blindness to every element in 
familial oppressiveness except its connection 
with property. This is admirably brought out in 
the best of the radical books on the subject, 
Mark Poster’s Critical Theory of the Family, 
published in 1978 and perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all the recent works. But we have 
yet to refer to two other sets of ideological 
combatants at present active on the field. 

One of these warrior bands, so our authors 
inform us with complacency, is that palladium 
of all sociological speculation, a New Class. A 
“knowledge class" they call it, of experts, edu- 
cators, technicians, intellectuals, whose rising 
social power is on the way towards control of 
the Soviet Union and of the other so-called 
socialist societies as well 95 of a great deal of 
Western society too. Theyare'backedupin this 
belief by a range of American Social scientists, , 
such as Daniel Bell, Seymour Martin Lipset 
and Alvin W. Gouldner, It does not appear to 
worry this intellectual choir that the theory of 
social change brought about by the rise to 
victorious control of new classes is no longer- 
held to be 8. self-evident truth by historians. 

However that may be, the New Class is up in 
arms about the family because it does Its job of 
social reproduction so badly. Experts wilj have 
to take over from father and from mother. 
Proposals have been made in the US anyway, 
though Donzelot talks in a similar way about 
France, “for mandatory day-care of all welfare 
recipients, the licensing of all new parents, 
required parental education in public high- 
schools”. 1984 dpes indeed seem to be close. In 
the People’s Republic of China, with the cam- 
paign to enforce the one-child family, it IS: 
surely already here. 

The last set of combatants whom we can 
mention are the demographers, campaigning., 
not so much in their own persons as staff offic- 
ers of politicians and propagandists, in or oiit 
of Office. There are many conflicting voices 
and opinions in : this part of the European 
battle-field, but the cry for more marriages and 
more births is now to be heard from nearly all 
countries. In France and In Germany it is rising 
to a crescendo, almost to a shriek. Fqr in prac- 
tically every society on our continent - Irelapd 
and Greece , are still not amqag tHbm - the 
native replacement rate is noy/ negative. 

Already the oide$t societies: which. have ever . 
existed, it seemS inevitable that the continued 
short-fall of births will make them older still, 
and that within a ddcade or two in some of 
them population stagnations'll! be succeeded 
by population decline. H Le Rpfus de la is 
what the most vdolferous of the French spokes- 
man call It. By this i> meant the demonstrably 
griwitig*pracrlce of cohabitation without mar-- 
riage aid wjthdiit children, artawitb P 61 ^ 01 ^ ™. 

either s <*; eVer-increasingdivdrcejnow half hr 

more as common . 

■the extraordinafy frequency of ’ 

the subobsedly almost Universal indifference to 
famiuSvalues and^^rativ^: When it Is ; 
numbered hotf pkssioriawly European pebple - 

have alwaysifelt dbput the srae and the age of 


their populations in the past, especially the 
French, this tremendous outcry is just what we 
should expect. We should also expect it to 
appear in blank, black-and-white, moralistic 
terms. 

There is much to say in response to the book 
of familial lamentations all the same. The his- 
torical sociologist is disposed to smile a little 
wryly at the supposition that the family is a 
contrivance of a kind which could disappear, or 
be abolished, or effectively remoulded by so- 
cial engineering. If the alleged new class really 
thinks like this, or any disaffected members of 
it, then the Utopian unrealism of Plato and 
Engels blinds to reality as much as ever it did. 
To suppose, as conservatives seem or need to 
do, that there ever was a world we have lost in 
which Christian procreative doctrine was uni- 
versally obeyed, in any European country in 
any century, is simply a mistake . It is an illusion 
brought about by reading the pronouncements 
of ideologists of the past as if they were objec- 
tive analysis. Almost every one of the symp- 
toms which are found so frightening has existed 
before, and become more or less prevalent 
from time to time. 

So also has the tendency to read the most 
discouraging interpretation of what is known 
of contemporary fact as the inescapable 
tendency of the future. No one knows for ex- 
ample if the “moral” are in a majority in the US 
or in Britain. But one only has to consider what 
happened to Cecil Parkinson to recognize that 
practical politicians have to conduct them- 
selves as if it were so. Living in the approved 
man-wife-childreri group is less appropriate 
than it has ever been before, for demographic 
and other reasons. But it is also true that those 
who do have the opportunity welcome it, for 
the most part find this way of life eminently 
satisfactory and will defend the habits and atti- 
tudes which go with it. To all this has to be 
added the fact that for all their sophistication 
demographic projections are never entirely re- 
liable. The subject being specialist, dearly 
everyone can be misled by its carefully qual- 
ified pronouncements. 

Nevertheless . there are .several features ot 
our present condition iri Europe which are 
quite Without past precedent and which are 
peculiarly calculated to exacerbate the war 
over the family. One is the case for supposing 
that in high industrial societies like our own it is 
almost certainly the exit of the mother or 
potential mother from the home to take her 
rightful place in employment which will ensure 
that replacement rates will- never rise much 
above unity again, and are not unlikely to be- 
come negative and remain so. Iri fact, high 
industrial economies seem to be organizing 
themselves in such a way that two incomes are 
entirely necessary ip order to support the 
prevalent standard of living, at all social levels. 
They are also settling down, apparently, to a 
situation where high unemployment, entirely 
unconducive to procreative familial life, is an ( 
inbuilt institution.' 

There are further nbvelties in oiir condition 
which can, and seemingly must, arouse even 
uglier passions.' At a recent meeting on age and 
employment in Wfestem Eutope, a delegate 
from Hungary questioned whether the agoniz- 
ing oyer senescence and prospective popula- 
tion decline' was not to some extent the newest 
form of class antagonism and racism amongst 
Western peoples. To > appreciate the second 
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This is ari interesting and entertaining book, 
but itcbuld have been much better. The idea is 
a good one - to collect the rural history of tlie 
dentury between,1850 aod 1950 as told in the 
pages' of provincial newspapers. So we are 
given accounts of- wife-selling,' public exeau- • 
lions j thd exordsm of a witch's influence by • 
burning a plg'^ lfeart tip the chimney^ the 
formation of the ^ first fam labourers Union, a 


suggestion, it is only necessary to recognize 
that France would have declined in numbers, 
become even older, in the inler-war years, if it 
had not been for the immigration and natur- 
alization of millions of foreigners - European 
foreigners. 

If France could now bring itself to accept the 
North Africans who have flooded into the red 
belt round its capital, and who are now so 
fiercely resented by the Front National, and to 
take more people like them, its “population 
problem" could perhaps be settled again. Bri- ' 
tain, we may notice, might well have suffered 
decline in population, and an even greater 
ageing, if it had not been for the West Indian, 
the Pakistani and the Indian immigrants. 

We know very well that we are in no position 
to reproach France for racism in our common 
situation, or for the recrudescence of fascism 
which this situation has helped to provoke. 
Germany, worst placed demographically of alt 
the European nations, could no doubt go far to 
solve its “problem” by selective immigration. 
But - and here is the crucial difference from the 
past - this could not be of immigrants of Euro- 
pean stock. It would have to be Gdsfarbeiter 
and those who would follow them, Turkish 
and other Near-Easterners and North Afri- 
cans. No one is anxious to meddle with racist 
feelings and racist politics in ' that part of 
Europe. 

Because they do not see things from i‘; 
European angle, Berger and Berger do s ■ 
address themselves to these ever more ms.t- 
nous implications of the fad that there is- a v\ :ir 
on over the family. They do pick their nay 
through the issues of abortion, of the feminist 
protest - which is surely the noblest and 
weightiest issue of them all - of the irre- 
placeability of “traditionaP (miscalled by them 
“bourgeois”) familial relationships and values 
for the adequate development of personality, 
and lesser preoccupations like democracy and 
the family, and the possibility of decadence... 
There is an earnest superficiality about some of 
the discussion and a historical shallowness 
which make the reader disposed to decide that 
the theriie is tod de manding for them . It may be 
so (for anybody, writing now, at the time at 
which it iS just beginning to dawn oil the inhajbi- • 
tants of the high' industrial parts of the world 
that they are living in 0 social structure which is. 
inappropriate to their condition, their demo- 
graphic condition, and above ail to their 
entirely unprecedented distribution by age. 

Europe will never be young again; it is very 
unlikely to gain iri population.again; its familial .. 
system will never again be represented at all 
properly by the group of father, mother and 
young children. We have simply ceased to live 
in these respects as all previous societies have ’ 
lived. As Europe is today, so the United States 
and Japan will, be tomorrow, and so finally in 
the lateT part of the next century will be the 
people, of Africa. and Asia. 

This is not the opportunity to attempt to 
recount the reasons why all this is so, or to 
enter into the details of the lag between what 
we feel we ought to be and what, in feet we 
manifestly are, in social structural terms. Let. 
us simply agree that one way of looking at The 
War over the Family is to lose aH sense of surprise 
that such a war should exist and be so pitiless a 
feet of out lime, so unlikely to be solved in a 
satisfactory .way: . 


'hiring fair. Sleeping and living Iri one's coffin 
seems to have been quite popular in theperiod - 
although I myself Jcnow of at least two cases in 
quite receqt years where wealthy eccentrics en- 
joyed their coffins; one used to make his estate 
staff cairy him in it to the church every Satur- 
day, morning. .*, : '.1 • ■ 'y. 

Brit for a book dealing with the countryside of 
the period^ News from the English .Countryside 
lacks an understanding of the fundamental 
changes in the rural economy which followed the 
jepejal of the Com Laws in 1884. There are, it is 
true, accouots of the depresgiugly low level of 
wages and the' hardships .of the 1 lower paid or ; 
even those riot paid at all. But the causes of much 
of this misery - the. result of^ the opening of the 
Briifeh market to unrestricted imports - are not ' 
discussed.' 
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Qutae and Analytic Philosophy 
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Willard van Orman Quine is one of this cen- 
tury’s most interesting and influential phil- 
osophers; so it is not surprising that, at a time 
when American philosophers are becoming in- 
trospective about their methods and goals, an 
attempt should be made to situate Quine in the 
context of the dominant trends of Anglo- 
American analytic philosophy of this century. 
George Romanes’s main contention in his 
book is that Quine has subverted, from within, 
the whole analytic tradition: this tradition, he 
claims, is committed to an “absolutist” concep- 
tion of language which Quine has shown to be 
untenable. It is clear that to examine this con- 
tention. we have to reflect on the nature of 
analytic philosophy and the conclusions which 
Quine is thought to have established. 

Michael Dummett proposed some years ago 
that what is central to analytic philosophy is the 
thesis that the philosophy of thought is to be 
accomplished by the philosophy of language, 
in the sense that it is through the philosophy of 
language that we can elucidate how our 
thoughts relate to the world. Although there is 
some infelicity in thinking of the early philoso- 
phy of Moore and Russell in these terms, it 
seems to me the best brief characterization of 
analyiic philosophy that we have at present. 
Duinmett of course made his proposal in the 
course of his reflections on Frege’s role as in- 
itiator of analytic philosophy, and it is a severe 
defect of Professor Romanes's book that he 
mentions Frege only in passing. Still, what we 
have to see is whether, by assigning a role of 
e this importance to the philosophy of language, 
analytic philosophy is required to conceive of 
language in the “absolutist” wny which, Romo- 

■ • mist “absolute^ .conception Of language 
seems to rest on a supposed contrast between 
language, and everything else: the thought is 
that whereas the possession of properties by 
. rioq-linguistic things is somehow relative to the 
language in wfech these properties are express- 
. i’ed, the possession of semantic properties by 
, . 1 elements of language is pot relative to a meta- 


language in which these properties are express- 
ed. So the suggestion is lluil if I lie absolute 
conception of language were right, semantic 
inquiries would yield conclusions which were 
not relative to the inquirer's own conceptual 
scheme, in a way which is not possible for 
non-semantic inquiries: the philosophy of lan- 
guage would be free from a relativism that 
infects all other inquiries. 

Exciting (hough such a prospect might 
appear, it is manifest that its appeal is illusory: 
there is nothing in semantic inquiries to set 
them apart from non-semantic inquiries in this 
way. But what is mystifying is that Romanos 
should take it that analytic philosophy is com- 
mitted to holding that non-semantic inquiries 
are infected with this kind of relativism in a way 
in which semantic inquiries are not. He alludes 
to Carnap’s famous distinction between inter- 
nal and external questions, according to which 
we have to distinguish between the sense of 
existential questions as they arise within a 
theory, and their sense outside any theory: but 
semantic questions (eg, are there proposi- 
tions?) admit of both of Carnap’s interpreta- 
tions, so there is no move from Carnap's inter- 
nal/external distinction (whatever one thinks 
of it) to the relative/absolute distinction that 
Romanos wants to foist on analytic philoso- 
phy. At one point Romanos seeks to derive a 
commitment to the absolute conception of lan- 
guage from the thesis, which he imputes to the 
analytic tradition, that word meaning is prior 
to sentence meaning. But, whatever one thinks 
about the supposed connection here , the thesis 
that sentence meaning is prior to word mean- 
ing is certainly not, as Romanos asserts, a dis- 
covery made by Wittgenstein in his Inter writ- 
ings and only properly developed by Quine; it 
is prominent in Frege’s work, Wittgenstein’s 
Trac talus, and Russell’s theory of logical fic- 
tions (Quine himself has never made any 
claims to originality In this matter ; he traces the 
point back to Bentham.)' In the light of this 
misapprehension,' not unconnected with 
Rompnos’s neglect of Frege, it is not surprising 
that Romahoh's characterization of analytic 
philosophy is fundamentally mistaken. 

So far I have said nothing about Quine. For 
there is ho merit In Romanos’s appeals to his 
authority If Romanos is only lilting at wind- 
mills. Nonetheless, the question can be asked, 
independent of Romanos , as to whether Quine 
has subverted analytic philosophy from within 
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(Richard Roriy says as much in Philosophy ami 
the Mirror of Nature), This is, on the face of it, 
n surprising claim: for Quine is famous for his 
identification of a particular linguistic structure 
- first order predicate logic - us a canonical 
notation which provides the “ultimate categor- 
ies, u limning of the most general traits of 
reality" and claims such as this are the bread 
and butter of unnlytic philosophy. Wherein, 
then, lies the supposed conflict with analytic 
philosophy? One view is that Quine’s rejection 
of analyticity subverts analytic philosophy; but 
once the philosophy of language is not treated 
as conceptual analysis, there is no reason why 
this should be so. Instead wc have to look to 
the doctrines first enunciated in Won I and Ob- 
jecl, and much developed thereafter, of the 
“indeterminacy of translation" and “inscruta- 
bility of reference", to identify the supposed 
conflict. For it is felt that these doctrines 
undermine the significance of semantic in- 
quiries. in that if they are accepted semantics 
cannot provide an account of llie way things arc 
said to be: there is no such one way things arc 
said to be, and between the variety of possible 
ways, which may invoke quite different ontolo- 
gical categories, we have no way of choosing. 

There is no space here to discuss those doc- 
trines properly. Romanos shows himself to be 
familiar with them, but not with the issues they 
raise: for example, Quine writes always of 
“translation", but semantics proper concerns 
interpretation and when Quine’s doctrines are 
considered in this light, their plausibility is 
diminished (eg, Gareth Evans argued per- 
suasively that Quine’s “Gavagai" example 
evaporates when considered in this way). 
.However, it is not clear to me how Quine’s 
doctrines, even supposing them to be correct 
(and I do think that they are correct for ab- 
stract objects), undermine analytic philoso- 
phy. For, if interpretation is indeterminate, 
and reference inscrutable, then surely our 
thoughts are likewise indeterminate and in- 
scrutably directed; furthermore, it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the world itself Is 
similarly indeterminate - for if we cannot 
frame determinate thoughts about the world, 
what sense enn we give to the thought that the 
world itself is determinate? Romanos himself 
accepts this conclusion; but in doing so he re- 
veals himself to be an analytic philosopher, in 
that his general conception of reality has been 
fonned by his philosophy of language. 


moke it jfossible to dispense with reliance on 
the rulers' enlightened good-will. Universal 
suffrage .(pfdpfcriy qualified) would bring the 
' coincidence of duty and interest Into the poll- 
Ucft!. process Itself; ; ■ 

All this is in tune with the new economics. 
Like Adam Smith,” Bentham saw that the 
market cannot assure the provision pf public 
goods. Temperamentally )ie 'was sympathetic 
; to bureaucratic regulation. His meticulous 
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Another unresolved conflict Is also hidden 
here. To Bentham the utilitarian the Influence 
of interest on judgment sanctions the use of 
propaganda in the service of reform. But 
Bentham the child of the AufkUnmg was early 
driven to barbed, snrdonlc indignation at any 
obfuscation. He declared war on fictions as the 
rootdf all evil. But this later led, in ways which 
anticipate and even improve oh Russell, to an 
enrichment of empiricist semantics, through a, 
verifies tionlst contextual analysis, of what were, 
now regarded as useful fictions. Only terms 
which failed the verificatlonlst test were still 
decried. This, according to Harrison, was the 
reason for Bentham’s continued hostility to the 
^.'hprion.’of.niturtll- law.; ;; ' •• . ; ■ . ■ . • ‘ : . : •« 
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Everyone who takes an honours degree in phi], 
osophy in a British university will certainly 
have some knowledge of Locke's epistemology 
and probably sonic knowledge of his political 
philosophy; very few will know anything about 
his moral philosophy, except, perhaps, for bis 
surprising claim that a demonstrative science 
of morals is possible. Yet there is reason to 
believe that the Essay was written at least part- 
ly in order to determine the possibility and 
extent of moral knowledge; in it Locke con- 
cludes that n science of nature is impossible and 
that wc should rather devote ourselves to mat- 
ters more within our capacities. So, Locke (elk 
us, “Morality is the proper Science, and Busi- 
ness of Mankind in general.” In this book John 
Colman gives us a critical account of how 
Locke himself conducted this business. 

Locke, Colman tells us. held that the lawsof 
morality were founded on the will of God; they 
are the laws of a divine sovereign and are bind- 
ing for that reason. We have no innate know- 
ledge of these laws, but we can come to under- 
stand what they are and why they are from a 
consideration of the goodness of God and the 
nature and condition of man. The laws are 
made by God to suit human nature and the 
human condition . and we can come to see how 
these laws ure made for the well-being of man. 
Man’s final motive for action is always a desire 
for Iris own happiness; he will, if he is wise, 
obey the law of God because, if not in this 
world then in the next, God will punish him if 
he docs not . Thus God ensures the coincidence 
of one’s own and the general welfare. A com- 
plication arises from the fact that Loj**’ 
that moral ideas were the creation of the nj- 
man understanding; thus there is no dmmdjji 
in nature between murder and manslaug ■ 
we make the distinction and there is no 
which it must be made to be made correct^ 
Thus Locke has to show how laws made oy 
Ood can be expressed in terms created uy n* 
and not provided ready-made by Ow- 
Colman attempts to show, w th a 

of success, that Lockesucceedsindevelop^ 

consistent moral philosophy on this < _ 
incomplete in that the deducliyo . 
Locke declared to be possible J* tie- 
strutted, but the nppnrently d«pw* CoJ . 

ments are welded into a consistent 

man is critical of this theory, with g gQ( , 
but ho thinks it intellectually respectable , . 
well worth examination. . . & • 

One notable feature of this book 
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presents Locke ns a natural , . 
though, it has to be nd ? 1, ^ d j 0 t J is Colman , 
from the classical model. To *> -, ^ 

has to rely heavily on the wg&fc 
Tracis oh Government and ^ 

of mure, This is a bold ^ntemion.f^^ 
of what Locke has to say s°un ^ 
version of rule utilitarianism co ■ j^jj) 
style of Mill, with a y 

hedonism. Indeed much^f, Locke i sc • ^ . 
like the explicit. rule utilitarian ” ^ 
by Berkeley Ih his sermon on 
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terms of the ; 
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Vladimir Tallin and the Russian Avant-Garde 
2S2pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Yale University Press. £20. 
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Early twentieth-century Russian art has en- 
joyed something of a bonanza lately. Commer- 
dal publishers, Thames and Hudson and Yale 
University Press prominent among them, have 
risked bringing out a string of highly special- 
bed titles, including among them monographs 
onTatlinand Malevich, on Constructivism and 
oo Russian stage design which would have 
been scarcely imaginable ten years ago. The 
Royal Academy’s exhibition Art of the Avant 
Garde in Russia was well attended, 
ihough it showed only the poor remains of the 
once magnificent Costakis collection. Yet it 
seems likely that many visitors, tramping 
through the private rooms at Burlington 
House, still find Russian avant-garde art move- 
ments, especially Constructivism, aesthetically 
alien and conceptually baffling, hedged about 
by political ciichds and intellectual posturing, 
tied to an ideology not only unfashionable but 
convoluted and rebarbative. 

Constructivism has never been well served 
by its apolpgjsts. Too much of the writing pro- 
duced by its propagandists and interpreters is 
ungainly, obscurantist or jargon-ridden. In this 
aspect, Christina Lodder’s new study does lit- 
lle to improve the situation, though, to be fair, 
it is valuable to have a reliable history of the 
movement, based on archival research and 
hitherto largely inaccessible documents. There 
*re also useful biographies of both major and 
®iflor artists of the period: where else would 
one turn tofind out about Vladimir Fedorovich 
winririi, for example? But a leaden prose 
*k'pha a tendency to think in strings of 


abstract concepts, detracts from the undoub- 
ted interest of much of the material, especially 
some of the photographs and documents 
published here for the first time. On occasion , 
the author seems to be writing in a secret lan- 
guage to which she has neglected to provide the 
key. Acute indeed the reader who realizes at 
first exposure that “juxtaposed to” means, in 
Dr Lodder's mind at least, the same as “con- 
trasted with”. Or consider the following: 
“Gabo first used transparent celluloid in his 
Construction in Relief of 1920which also seems 
to have been among the first three-dimensional 
works in which Gabo explored a Euclidean 
geometric form. By 1920 Gabo had thus clar- 
ified his formal vocabulary and found the 
transparent material which minimized the tex- 
turally associative and material interests of his 
constructions . . .”. What is wrong with “he”? 

Russian Constructivism has all the draw- 
backs of the painstaking PhD -thesis: bottom- 
heavy with footnotes and apparatus, myopical- 
ly detailed, lacking in wider perspectives. Lod- 
der must presumably know about other art 
movements besides Constructivism, but that 
knowledge is not brought into play. We need to 
be given a far more comprehensive account of 
both Parisian Cubism and Italian Futurism if 
we are to understand, for example, the early 
work of Popova and Ekster. In fact, Ekster's 
early development is not really treated at all, 
perhaps because Lodder regards her work as 
different from that of the other Constructivists 
who showed at the “5x5 =25" exhibition in 
1921 ; but what that difference consists in is not 
made clear. No comparisons are drawn be- 
tween the organizational principles and aims 
of the Higher Art Technical Studios 
(Vkhutemas) and the German Bauhaus, save 
for the cautious observation that these institu- 
tions played a “not dissimilar” role in the de- 
velopment of modem design, and that the per- 
sonal links between them were “not insignifi- 
cant”. Discussing the complex question of 
possible antecedents of^ Tallin's “Monument to 
the Third International", Lodder dutifully re- 
hearses the for the most part implausible 
sources, other scholars have identified - 
Bruege|’s“Tower of. BabePi Rbdin’s “Mottu- 


ment to Labour", Baku oil derricks, the 
skeleton masts used on pre-1914 battleships - 
without acknowledging which, if any, of these 
hypotheses she prefers, or offering any new 
observations of her own. (Curiously, neither 
Lodder nor John Milner points to the only 
immediate precedent for a monument based 
on an inclined spiral, namely Obrist's "Sketch 
for a Monument" of 1898-1900.) ft is above all 
this lack of judgment that causes one to give 
Russian Constructivism, for all its obvious 
merits as a source book on Constructivism, 
such a grudging welcome. 

The contrast with Vladimir Tallin and the 
Russian Avant-Garde could scarcely be great- 
er. Milner’s book, too, is based on extensive 
archival research; yet he wears his learning 
lightly. His style is elegant, concise and above 
all readable. Dealing with a subject still un- 
familiar to many, he has the ability to suggest, 
evoke and elicit his readers' attention. Com- 
parisons with other periods, other movements 
and forms of art come naturally, always illumi- 
nating, always making a point: “Both Larionov 
and Tallin were closely identified with the 
South of Russia . . . further from the capital 
than were ever C6zanne and Van Gogh work- 
ing in the Midi or Gauguin in Brittany. The 
Ukraine, the Crimea and Georgia were areas 
with distinct local traditions, closer to Constan- 
tinople than St Petersburg. ’’ Discussing Khleb- 
nikov’s poem “Incantation by Laughter", 
Milner’s powers of description are acute: 
“Khlebnikov’s poem by its repetitive yet evolv- 
ing sounds based upon a single root abandons 
the restraints of sense. . . . Its repetitive trans- 
formations emphasize inexorably the sound of 
the root word so that Ibis takes precedence 
over its meaning .... Sound then supersedes 
sense and 'Incantation by Laughter’ begins to 
sound like laughter, by virtue of its physical 
structure, its noise." Interestingly, what 
Khlebnikov was doing in practice had already 
been formulated (though not published) in 
theory by his contemporary and fellow-artist, 
Kandinsky: “Manifold repetition of a 1 word 
. . . makes it lose its external sense as a name. 
Ip this way, even the sense the wpnf ft? an 
abstract indication 6f the object Is forgotten; 
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’’Study for a Counter-Relief’, 1914, by Vladimir 
Tallin: reproduced from The Modern Drawing: 100 
Works an Paper from The Museum of Modern Art 
by John Elderfleld (213pp. Thames and Hudson, 

£25. 0500233829}. 

and only the pure sound of the word re- 
mains . . 

In the end, Milner’s monograph is particu- 
larly valuable and interesting precisely because 
the range of references is so wide, reflecting 
the author’s own interests. Not just poetry but 
astronomy and alchemy and contemporary 
mystical literature are brought into his discus- 
sion of Tatlin's “Monument", enabling him to 
suggest the richness and complexity of the 
many possible layers of interpretation in a way 
that Lodder’s enumeration of non-sources 
does not. Only very occasionally do Milner's 
powers of description serve us ill: the very first 
plate, for S. Sergei’s “On the Sailing Ship", is 
certainly not seen “from the vertiginous view- 
point of the masthead"; rather, we are looking 
up at the masthead past a figure clinging 
cariously to a spur. But this is a fine book: an 
important piece of cultural history and at the 
. same tape a significant Contribution 10 fweri- 
rieth-c^ntury art studies. 


into practice 


Sferban Cantacuzino 

^LIBMARUN .. • 

Ideas 1933-$3 from theStudioof 
Martin and his associates 
^^bridBe University p ress. £45. 

jjj.book is ad Important contribution to 
jJAJtectural thought and essential reading for 
■roose concerned with the creative process of 
buildings. It also celebrates Sir Les* 
fifty yfears as a practising architect, 
and thinker,' . ' ' ■ ' 

Rb Mrioyeineuts have been wide-ranging. 


of an architect, brought up at the tail 
■ ■Qf.Hie; Art8 and Crafts Movement, he 
^heNsentbfaced the ideas Of the Mod- 


of becoming Head of the School ' 

i at the unusually early : 

; Ak Deputy Architect and 

i feuua!??*? t0 th6 London County Council 
[.E*® J^ oeslgn teain for the Festival Hall and 
■'2K!? 6 ®" Centred 1956 he was 
1 the fitt( professor of Architecture at ‘ 

1 fcSSs® Subsequently, as an architect 
^^ ^w/ hebas been responsible, ; 

! ' X* ® w .y-9ther' things, *> r both university ; 

. S^^htplaris and buildings at L^ioester, ... 


ingsand Ideas and the author of its foreword), 
are now distinguished in their own right. 

Although its large, horizontal format puts 
the book into the same category as Le Corbu- 
sier's Oeuvre Compete, it is not just another 
chronological account of an architect’s build- 
ings. It sets out instead to show how the author 
and a particular group around him ''have 
thought about, composed and constructed 
buildings, and have tried to create out of all the 
disparate and conditioning elements .some 
sense pf harmony and formal order’ 1 .' It empha- 
sizes the continuity of architectural ideas and 
the developing process of design based on 
rational analysis, measurement, technical in- 
novations and speculative thought. It Is in two, 
parts, the first part dealing with buildings by- 
type, tijie second, looking at but|dinp in their 
urban -j context. An ; appendix .illustrates 
(perhaps top bnefty) ;the- private.^ piubBc: • 
work up to 1956 and jttdudM a number of 
writings, among them a previously unpub- 
lished but fascinating essay on a sketch by 
Leonardo; The book also indudes previously 
unpublished work such' as the house for L?rd 
Waiston at Cambridge and the two beautifol'. 
conversions of old buildings (amply 
which Martiri did himself at SHelftird; As might -, 
be expected fc a tfopk whiuh. treata^gtqre , 
thematiedljy, all 

Ihgsahd photograph^ modefel. ' 

tfori U.lbepr* - 


of individual buildings for different types of use 
- from generic plans to designs for specific 
university residences, libraries, auditoria and 
lecture-rooms. The designs for the university 
residences demonstrate the continuing Validity 
of the court and the opportunities for develops 
ment within the range of this basic type-form. 
Elsewhere In the book Margin argues that the 
court has its exact opposite In the island build- 
ing Surrounded by free space from which it 
receives its daylight. Both housing and urban 
1 university sites fond to. exemplify this type of 
. building development because; h. is easier to 
satisfy the [ .need&-'bf separate clients on 7 a plot- 1 
by-plot basis. Yet it j? thb Island building which 
leads to high-rise through greater ijit^nsifica- 
tibn of laud use; and hi an’ extract from an - 




or Falfoato s S T. 7 V •, 
than tb' the ■ c^llected-;wpfks, J 

ratiohal fipproacb to.de- ; . 


TOjleagjiacs- ■ : 




places ^ the, same pmouni of floor-space into. 

’ buildings whitjh^ one third the total 
height of those in island form. Time arid again 
he stresses the importance of kpoyving how a 
pafficnlar blullt form uses the available land. 

. /fnib concept of ft spbctrqrp bf forms," he! 
writes With passion, “whlch ppts the same floor 
space, on the same site t starting with a tower 
.and then, with a rontinubysly chang^ng eri- 
velope. graduftUy tfftnsforntiitg itself into, a 
! ; conn, li ft beautiful way' of thinking about the * 
. rep ge . W . forms ' that fe pojs^bfe rbh:a l ;site.J , l : ; • 

In Part Twti he deftla with tyfe iVroblem' of 
gbpd;flt, reebgniking\die; need jrilthe^iflty ‘fori 
tofotmonyhiily arid The extensions' 

' tb;Ke(tJe|| Y(fod at Cambridge rapro thftn tre^ 1 - 
' bletfiriyolum^pf ^e^fttlijgHqusd yet.foeair- 

,ed discreetly as ipfllllng behind (t wall, they 
leave, the familiar pre-ofoifibhee df xdiufdi ;and 
riiorise 1 ^ir across a green unimpairod r While. 


.-.--tJT— JW/.- J-vwt— -Q .-—- 'T -J r-IY— r-- 

clfy: ifo entiy ;ppinls or gat^ji, jts cerereohiai 
ways or public . r. ■ ." iillujRlf^teafthiiiri 1 ^ 

.tieV 6t projects * Includlnpth^ Rrifi^hT .th- !v 


rary scheme in -Bloomsbury (rejected, to Lon- 
don's . inestimable loss), with its new public 
square giving the British Museum portico and 
Hawksmoor's church a splendid newsetting. It 
is ai this level of symbolism arid its design :; 
implications that otie begins to question some 
of Martin’s arguments. If symbols are a way of 
'communicating meaning, a powerful unifying 
form Uke the court may suppress such meaning 
If elements like the chapel, the hall, the entr- 
.ances both to the court itself and to the stair- 
cases and room clusters within the court are not 
adequately expressed. The three-storey high 
1 portico of the Royal Scottish Academy of 
Music and Drama in Glasgow, penetrated by a 
grand flight of steps leading to a piano nobtle 
entrance, successfully communicates its mes- : 
Sage because monumental piers arid porticos 
arei associated ^ with; entrances (p buildings of . • " 
cj vi c Importance . The s ame plerftiri front of the '. 
nearly symirietrlcaV West Road elevation of . 4 
Harvey Court at Cambridge , an elevation of 
staircases, access corridors and utility rooms 
. which forms the back of the bujlding, do not, 

: Thus Martin's negative statement in Circle that 
. "designing n building was no longer a question 
, of Imposing an applied form” Is more accept- 
able than Its positive, corollary that “in every 
jw^blefo > y -. ;the appropriate form'cbuld bb . . 
discovered in the problem itsdf 1 . Thais not to 
ar^ue for' the raefoly superfldal decorative . , 
allusion, bu t for pcertaiji kind. of serious m ati- 
ipulatlon d t “the appropriate forint, which' rtiayi 
; not' otttsrsyi sfe produce an acceptable external ~ ■ 

' appeftrpnee. It : is to. rirgue for what Herbert .' 
Read, foso writingio Circle, 1 called "the trans- 
; latibn of (gerfoinj corlccpts lnto objects of nes- 
. thettc What caines to -mind ,* 

i thoqgh without the \Use of ’ the cjassical lan- 
guage 6f. arch itcctpre, is Pallatti6‘S search idjr!l 
: the corireb^' expression on his church froots of. ( 

. riie plap.and ^btioh e.a; seftfch which cultnin- . 
•Ated' lii a pbU tiph^ks beautiful arid' profound 
' tBat;jt;coi]i^rihed' to insure architects fop 250 
■ .perils: • ■' ' •' 1- ' 
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Ascetic without heresy 


R. A. Markus 

CLARE STANCLIFFE 

SI Martin and his Hagiographer: History and 
miracle in Sulpicius Severus 
396pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
0198218958 

On any reckoning St Martin was one of the 
most influential saints in medieval Western 
Europe. The Frankish kings of the Meroving- 


made use of his rending, both classical and 
Christian authors, illuminates not only Sulpi- 
cius and his work, but also the milieu in which it 
was written and read. As for many of his con- 
temporaries, so for Sulpicius, “conversion" to 
the ascetic ideal involved no break with the 
secular culture traditional among educated 
Romans. Sallust , especially, provided him with 
a historical perspective which Sulpicius was 
able to put to good use in his account of the 
Church of the post-Conslantininn era, en- 


ian dynasty made him the patron saint of joying wealth, prestige and power and espec- 
10.11 uyimaij .... . r . . :_n rtk. n„i Mcirfin'cnnH u« 


France, and his friend and hagiogrnpher, 
Sulpicius Severus, created from him the mod- 
\ el for countless later saints. Doubtless, saints 

can exert their influence directly in heaven; on 
enrth they are dependent on their hagio- 
• - graphers. St Martin would be a very shadowy 
figure but for the work of Sulpicius. Later stor- 
ies for the most part either derive from it or are 
of little value in documenting his activities. 
Apart from some valuable information pre- 
served by Gregory, Martin's successor in the 
see of Tours some two hundred years later, 
mainly concerning the churches and the begin- 
nings of a parochial organization established 
by Martin in his diocese, and n few other 
scraps, Sulpicius' Life of St Martin . his Dia- 
logues and the reports in his Chronicle consti- 
tute the sum total of our sources for Martin's 
life and work. In the best traditions of hagio- 
graphical scholarship, Clare Stancliffe has de- 
voted the greater port of her account of St 
Martin to a critical examination of Sulpicius' 
Mnrtinian writings. 

The carefully ordered logic of Dr Stancliffe ’s 
inquiry is set out in the sequence of objectives 
stated in her introduction. The chapters de- 
voted to Sulpicius are, however, not only the 
necessary preliminaries of the quest for the 
historical Martin: they have an interest of their 
1 * own. In the first place, the Life is a landmark in 

• the development of hagiography. This literary 
genre was in its infancy when Sulpicius wrote 
this work . after his first meeting with Martin in 
393-4 and some time before Martin's death in 
. u < 397 , The wide diffusion the. hook; aha of 

’ Martin's cult helped to set the mould for much- 

. ,vjf ’. of the subsequent mass of literature in this 
.genre, StancliHe’s study of the literary back- 
x ground and of the manner in which Sulpicius 

T.r.fi . . ; ■' .. ' , 

m ' frnrl -ran trp.H c 


ially of the Gallic Church of St Martin's and his 
own time. 

The Life was addressed, in the first place, to 
like-minded fellow ascetics, such as Sulpicius’ 
“dearest brother" Desiderius to whom the 
book was dedicated: a friend of Sulpicius in 
Gaul, as well as. it appears, of other ascetics 
such as Pauli nus of Nola in Italy and St Jerome 
in Bethlehem. A fascinating chapter gives a 
vivid impression of the threads which linked 
members of this "ascetic brotherhood” of 
Christian aristocrats, bishops and scholars 
scattered over the Empire from Gaul to Pales- 
tine. These are the circles in which we can best 
observe the anxieties that accompanied the 
rapid and almost wholesale Christianization of 
the upper and middle ranks of Roman society 
in the decades just before and just after 400. 
Within Sulpicius' own lifetime the internation- 
al network of ascetic groups and individuals 
was to be rent by the teaching of Pelagius: the 
most articulate voice to raise the question what 
"conversion" and Christian perfection meant 
in a world in which respectable Christianity no 
longer needed to make a visible difference in a 
man's life. The Life was thus written also for, 
or more precisely, as Stancliffe observes, 
"against", the Gallo-Roman bishops and their 
sympathizers, who had little liking for Martin’s 
ascetic way of life. The Dialogues , written in 
defence of Martin's reputation against its many 
detractors (his own Immediate successor in the 
see of Tours, Brice, was one of them), are even 
more overtly concerned to uphold the Martin- 
ion ideal in the f ace~bC opposition from worldly 
clergy. Beyond such circles. Stancliffe sees Sul- 
picius addressing also Roman fellow literati: 
"those whose loyalties to Christianity were still 
torn by their love for the classical culture In 


which they were nurtured". 

Having assessed the aims of Sulpicius' work, 
the public he was writing for, his sources of 
information and the literary influences upon 
him, Stancliffe proceeds to face head-on the 
problems raised by the miracle stories. In con- 
trast with the sobriety he shows in his Chroth 
icle, playing down miraculous explanations of 
events, in his Murtinian writings Sulpicius docs 
the opposite: lie has recourse to them at every 
opportunity. After due allowance is made for 
the role of literary borrowing and the “bio- 
grapher's licence” sanctioned by convention, 
in heightening, supernnturulizing or exaggerat- 
ing reports of real events - reports which may 
already have been shaped in the oral tradition 
by literary precedents relating sinii In r events of 
others - one is still left with the question: what 
liberties did Sulpicius allow himself to take 
with the historical truth about Martin? In two 
chapters Stancliffe sketches with rapid strokes 
those aspects of Laic Antique cosmology 
which facilitated the interpretation of events in 
miraculous terms and the traditions of percep- 
tion which would encourage such interpreta- 
tion. The various categories of stories in which 
Sulpicius ascribes miraculous powers to Martin 
are scrutinized with a sane scepticism. 

Her perceptive, critical and discriminating 
approach to the narratives leaves us, finally, 
with a Martin who made a powerful impact on 
his hagiographer. Sulpicius wrote of Martin 
because he had come to love him and admire 
him. He certainly wanted to defend the ascetic 
ideal in a Church widely hostile to it; but it was 
an ideal he had learnt from Martin and made 
his own, not one which he propagated with the 
aid of a purpose-built myth of the saint. There 
is much in the Life where a factual kernel clear- 
ly takes precedence over a timeless ideal and a 
number of stories which show Martin and his 
career “in the harsh light of reality, not (he 
golden effulgence of otherworldly perfection”. 

Sulpicius, in the author’s judgment, was cer- 
tainly selective in his portraiture of his hero. 
Martin’s missionary work, evangelizing the 
pagan countryside, though of crucial import- 
ance, crops up only incidentally in Sulpicius' 
pages, and usually on account of the miracle 
stories associated with it. There is even less 


continuities 


GoUit Thonip^on 


I • v ^ Mysttetem: The direct . Experience of God . 

/• • .• •' V -255pp. Wellingborough: Aquarian Press!. 

"'QlsgptfDs •; : ,. 

i t - PATRICK GRANT ■ 


Uleraiurettf Mysticism In Western Tradition 
179 pp. lytacmll! an- £20. ' 


:'.o : i )Wheri Teresa of Ayila described tfre.$aul as an. 
! . Interjot' caStle' ^hkh most people never ex- 
plore, she Was stating a truth .we needed Freud 
• and Jting lb demonstrate. . In our fragmented 
7 society ,, ity which Awe are alienated from our 


Inner resources, we remajn largely dismissive. - competing disciplines 


way. among pames andsqhbols, pnd alms at a 
general, rum-specialist audience. The sections 
on Protestant mystics and thd mystical sense in 
English literature (from Donne to Words- 
worth) are, especially to be welcomed. 

Patrick;. Grant’s Literature of Mysticism in 
Western Tradition stands . alongside two fine 
books, Rpwan Williams's The Wound of 
knowledge (1979) and A ndrew j Louth’s. The 
, Origins of the, Christian , Mystical Tradition 
(1981), which together deepen and tefihe the 
pioneering work of Evelyn Underhill, Cuth- 
bert Butler and the like, Grant knows that 
, mysticism: raises qoqte problems for the critic, 
'.•■not. just. _ ip llteratpw -buitj In psycholpgy, 
philosophy arid theology r. A- cqntinupus body 
. of experience which claims l&be qrwtlve does 
not take kindly to the method of analysis by 


about Martin's pastoral work nnd the ordinary 
routine of episcopal office: running a diocese 
worrying over the accounts, settling disputes’ 
giving leadership to his clergy. P er w £ 
judge by some contemporary reactions to’the 
uncouth monk-bishop who insisted on Kvine 
away from his cathedral in a rural monastic 1* 
treat. Martin's interest in such matters was lea 
than overwhelming, and there are hints that he 
may not have been good at establishing work- 
ing relationships with his clergy and other 
bishops. All the same, Sulpicius does, occas- 
ionally , allow his readers a glimpse of Martinas 
a conscientious shepherd of his flock. What 
Sulpicius wauled to idealize was Martin the 
ascetic. That was the ideal he had come to 
adopt for himself, substantially identical with 
Martin's own. 1 1 is purpose caused Sulpicius to 
mislead by omission rather than by invention. 

The final chapters of the book explore Mir- 
tin’s career and Sulpicius’ account of it in the 
context of the tensions in the Church in the 
aftermath of the Friscillianist crisis. These are 
among the most interesting parts of the hook. 
Sulpicius had good reason for wanting to con- 
vey the impression that Marti nian asceticism 
was no different from Jerome’s ideal: Jerome's 
authority would be a good defence against 
those who saw a Priscillianist heretic lurking in 
every ascetic. Martin, we are told, “was sup- 
remely unlucky in the period in which he lived, 
for the controversy caused by Priscillian's case 
ran deep, splitting the Church - and splitting it 
into those for and against asceticism". True; 
but this is to narrow the canvas unduly. Pris- 
cillian and Martin both belonged to a world 
facing the crisis of the accelerating mass Chris- 
tianization of Roman society. So did Sulpicha, 
and Jerome, Paulinus of Nola as well as 
Jerome's enemy, the anti-monastic Vigilanlius 
(who turns out, in all probability and tantalir- 
ingly, to have been closely associated with Sul- 
picius) - and so did, in the end, Pelagius. They 
were all engaged in the anxious search for an 
answer to the question: how was Christian 
perfection to be pursued? The line wljick* 
vided heresy from asceticism in these decades 
was riot always clear. This rigorous and percep 
live study of Martin and Sulpicius has ilium* 
ated the crisis of conscience through whicn 
their society wns passing. 


from within faith, he observes "the futility of 
discussing mystical , experience outside some 
framework of belief’, One cart disagree, but at 
least he declares himself. You cannot be neut- 
ral about mystics: the facade of objectivity 
hides unstated assumptions (another kind of 
. faith). He looks to mystics who have written, 
rather than to those who have written about 
; mystics, and a third of the book consists of 
. anthologies of .texts, rarely more than a few 
lilies long, following the chapters and grouped 
in themes -t faith and understanding, words and 
si|ence v relinquishmenl, the Cross find its pas- 
,sjng. Thls does not leaye mUch room for the 
study itself; Which is dense, and demands mach 

■ 'of the reader.. O v 'V 

. The title may mislead : this is not convention- 
al literary. criticism, but a study of the cultural 

■ background against which the tradition de- 
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In the natural style 


Dorothy Stroud 

davidjacques 

Georgian Gardens: The Reign of Nature 
240pp. Batsford. £25. 

0713434562 

From the title Georgian Gardens the reader 
might expect an account of this subject to 
begin with the accession of George I, when the 
pendulum of taste was already poised to swing 
away from the geometrical precision which had 
previously prevailed in garden design, and 
when, within a few months, there came a co- 
incidence of events significant in shaping the 
course of a new and freer style. David Jac- 
ques’s preface, however, explains that his book 
is one of a proposed series, and that the early 
period of “natural "gardening will be dealt with 
by another hand at a later date. This is a pity, 
for the ultimate success of the new style , which 
today is usually called landscape gardening, 
drew its strength from those early years when 
the Palladian revival fostered by the Earls of 
Burlington and Pembroke guided the building 
and estate activities of the newly established 
Whig landowners, and when liberal philosophy 
was joined by practical advancement in hus- 
bandry and reclamation. There was, more- 
over, the influence exerted at this time by the 
Kit-cat Club, whose members, including the 
Dukes of Grafton and Newcastle, the Earls of 
Carlisle, Scarborough and Lincoln, Viscount 
Cobham and Sir Robert Walpole, caught each 
other’s enthusiasm for the new concepts and 
theircarried them far and wide across the coun- 
tryside to be put into effect on titeir various 
estates. Of all this we must look forward to 
hearing more later, but meanwhile, having 
been offered the cart before the horse, we have 
at least something for which to be grateful. 


hM , chosen 10 begin his story in 
1733, this being the year in which, to use his 

OW ~’ “ the NatUTal Sl y le was first tried 
out by William Kent". The decision is justified 
Jf we accept Horace Walpole's dictum that 
Kent was the first designer "to strike out a 
great system from the twilight of imperfect 
essays", although it should be remembered 
that Walpole, as a well-informed observer on 
garden history, had found several of the “im- 
perfect essays", and the work of Charles 
Bridgeman in particular, of interest and im- 
portance. 

Kent was already forty-nine when he ex- 
tended his practice from architecture to garden 
design. Jacques ponders on the source of his 
inspiration in this departure but surely there 
can be little doubt that it lay principally in his 
familiarity, acquired during student days on 
the continent, not only with the works of the 
great French and Italian landscape painters, 
but with actual Italian gardens, enlivened with 
grottoes, cascades and statuary. Such recollec- 
tions enabled him to see the setting of a country 
house as a series of views created out of trees 
and grass and water - scenes which conformed 
with the contention of his close friend Alexan- 
der Pope that “all gardening is landscape paint- 


ing .. . just like a landscape hung up”. In fact 
many of Kent's landscape design could be hung 
up, for he devised a new and beguiling way of 
presenting his ideas to potential clients in 
sketches which must have contributed appreci- 
ably to his success. There is an affinity between 
several of these sketches and the masque de- 
signs of Inigo Jones which suggests that the 
latter were the likely source of this innovation - 
since Kent would certainly have known Jones’s 
drawings, which were then in Lord Burling- 
ton’s collection. 

If the number of Kent’s actual creations was 
comparatively small, his influence was far- 
reaching, and not least through the principles 
which he instilled in his young disciple at 
Stowe, Lancelot Brown, who, after an ac- 
quaintance of some seven years, assumed the 
former’s mantle when he died in 1748. Kent, 
Brown and, later on, Humphry Repton were 
successively to make up the triumvirate of de- 
signers by which landscape gardening was to be 
dominated until the end of the eighteenth.cen- 
tury. All three have been the subject of 
biographies which is probably the reason why 
Jacques deals in a somewhat superficial way 
with their achievements and concentrates on the 



A view In Cation Park by Humphry Repton. reproduced from Humphry Repton Landscape Gardener 
1752-18 1 8 by George Carter, Patrick Goode and Kedrtui Laurie (Victoria and Albert Museum. 0946009 03 1 ). 


The fastidious stigma 


tioned here) a forerunner, or an Uolalede<w* 

‘"ras book, though difficult, li»* *P^ 2 j 
Integrity, sanity and wisdom ab9 “!‘ 
to be reminded tlml Western mysticism^ 
been a private retreat from Bn . 

incomprehensible world; it hBS . j^ of 
pnixis; it has regarded love, 
others us the necessary consequen^ w 
experience of God. There 
outward lives of the great 
molishes cosy reductionlsm- UHjon , oSC Tve 

words for those who have . dLstgS K 

the ego and to destroy enl j n i^ 

for those who explain the Ato n ^ 

, transactional terms is made on y. ; 

II may be that the l0r y oftbe 

starting-place, with its Jr f h e convic^ 
tradition and its statement ^/ then niystja 
which, surely fires the b ° 0 ^ n Jt#giDi^p)' ■ 

like paradoxes about endin^_ - 6 ^j lg ^; . 

- Reflecting on the success $?****? , • 

in the. West', Grant writes: . 


T. Halliday , /■ i 

MWY F. WILLSON and NANCY BURLEY 
J«e Choice In Plants: Tactics, Mechanisms, 
Consequences 

251pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press, 
(paperback , £10.90) . 

' 0 «IO83li8 ; 

fijjjtotionary biologists are preoccupied with 
•Mild rightly so. Variation between indi- 
'S ■ torms °f reproductive success pro- 
w i on natural selection acts 
ultimately, whether or not two organism^ 
to the sam? species depends on whether 
, ^ cai )^ a ! e successfully wjthoncanother.In 
ten years many zoologists have turned 

■ t0 ^udy of mate choice. The 

£^011 is that aniiqals shquld be adapted 
; , ftey do 'not simply Seek a inate of the 

LT thomselVes, bqt should attempt 

1 a partner* frpni within their species 

• ' highest possible reproductive 

.Since females typically expend more 

■ . , ^Product] on tfrarj iriales and haye,al 
ESSii ^^ d (icdve potential/ ^it is expected 

th °y W 1 U exercise choice 
! - ci p'^^waleS as/ailable to them. 


.pollen via the stigma. Many more pollen grains 
■usually alight on /iny ope stigma than aje re- 
quired to fertilize (he ovules lying below it. The 
central thesis of this book is that, just as most 
plants possess mechanisms that prevent pollen 
belonging to the wrong species reaching thp 
ovules, so they may be able to discriminate 
among pollen from different flowers of their 
species in such a way that the ovules are fertil- 
ized by preferred males. One possibility Is that 
pollen may be discriminated against if it comes 
from a plant that is a close genetic relative of 
the recipient; in this way plants could minimize 
the risk of maladaptive inbreeding. Another is 
that pollen may be preferred if they arc rich in 
nutrients for the developing zygotes, favouring 


tho?e who vilify zooldgists for applying such 
terms to. the behaviour of animate and one : 
mate investment ift progeny. . * ’ • 

Thus, flowers can apparently no longer be 
thought of as passive receivers of pollen; but 
are the focus of intense competition between 
male gametes to' be accepted by flowers as; 
suitable to fertilize their female gametes. The 
stigma becomes a microscopic analogue of the 
frenetic mating groups formed by certain birds, 
in which males compete with one another to 
gain acceptance by females. Willson and Bur- 
ley emphasize the heterodox nature of. their 
hypothesis by deliberately borrowing the vivid 
and anthropomorphic language of sociobio- 
logy. Thus plants make “choices” and Vdeci- 
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And yet ecumenism 

collapse.aiid the Wt nB f n e’ho^l ,i ^ r !lSS‘''- 

' objectively in the world., ? ■ 

: So his book becomes ' 

, ; that culture 

.this' task of ‘freima^tifg * • 
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frit ^ Buriisy extenc} 

' fiyPPthesistb plants in'achalleng- 

ibe ^^h*W(ug book. .The Challenge ties in 

.spec- 

' V| HntS'iPy^ PPfrSon t- '.-Virtually no .evidence 
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adi?ahWng quf rihderstandtn'g . 
must: ffd.m’tihie to time., 
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Hiram Winterbotham 

ANITA PEREIRE and GABRIELLE VAN ZUYLEN 
Private Gardens of France % : 

223pp, with 65 colotir aqdl6() btec^and-white 
plafes. ^Id^pfejd arid £30., 

■i ' i 1 i - i . 1 j 1 . ’ " ' 1 ■ ' ' ' ' 7 fT ' '• 

Books aboufFrerich gardens are as rare ps the 
gardens themselves. Those chosen for this 
boqk are In the tie de Frailce. Nontiaiidy, 
Provence and afeiv in thecentre; riphefrom' 
the north-eastor the sotitb-weit. Thp choice is 
admlra)>ie, Reader? Wil| perhaps bejljq>rised 
to find so few iordins d la franeaisd; 'Be\iOlfy , 
Mdchln In L’Hbwrie & JdrdlnS, a ; took 
declaring the^ style supreme and dismissing thfil -; 
, of the Erigtifib as antj-'gardening, cou ! d only 
find two :examples to illustrate his^theones ^ 

Versailles • 

' dished because, fit. he sajd. the ,ruleg goVCrhmg: 
'.th^nstructiofi df such i RE’ 

:■ pleahdbut thfee in' 

Wont to be t ? ked of the topography ofthe 

. site.whjchshduld b’e#gtilarized. Thesecpn^ 

the right : is mooted on, ftp. tefy. The third 
wbifch 1 are bnly ■ &pcep table. When arpsacauy, . 


IDS, mo auusio y* r « • . , j ,-■< ,. 


destroyed themselves. With the departure of - 
the army of clippers, the alfey has become a 
wood; the canals have silted up;. banks have 
fallen down; the parterre has become a bram- 
ble patch. The private gardens ofFrancehave 
changed and. the old French style is now for the 
stafe and the municipality. Anita Pereiteami 
' dabrieile' -van Zuylen do; include Vaux-le- 
■ Vlcomte or what remains of it, Haiitefort 
struggling with ijs difficult perched site) and 
; .VjUan'dry* the ultimate kitchen garden, cre- 
-ited by Dr Gavalio at. the begin|iiag of this 
cteufury. Architecturally clipped hedges, regii- 
. lar jjoplk, parterres ana what; William Robin- 
•son caUed water squlfts still docuf as antiqua- 
rian references.'.' 

■’ ’In 1767 the prince’ de Ltgnq inherited Beloejl 
iii the Hainauf. Before leaving for Turkey with ' ' 
the Austrian army in 1775 be.made', of clay and 
tvri^s on a twenty-fiyfe-fopt lbng table; a relief 
; plan of an English garden wfiich fre found cojri- 
.pleted'On his reterrir fiye yeajt later. lt was ; 


lesser luminaries who may be said to have 
woven descants through the tunes established 
by the masters. The results of his diligent re- 
searches arc of considerable interest and such 
hitherto vague names as Francis Richardson, 
Richard Woods, Thomas White and William 
Ernes now become characters of substance 
with designs to support their reputations. 
Some of the latter, are reproduced together 
with several fascinating and hitherto little 
known paintings of eighteenth-century land- 
scapes in their heyday. 

As if to make up for a late start, Jacques 
carries his survey through to 1825. The knell of 
the Georgian garden had, however, already 
begun to sound nearly two decades before, 
when its hitherto smooth course was to be frag- 
mented by disagreement, ironically enough 
among some of its most devoted practitioners. 
The basic argument concerned what did or did 
not constitute picturesque beauty in the garden 
scene. From their respective camps the pundits 
waged their wordy battles as to the virtues of 
the shaggy or the smooth and for nearly a 
decade the volleys continued, to the amaze- 
ment of onlookers such as Shelley who likened 
the participants to “ill-trained beagles ... snarl- 
ing at each other when they could not catch the 
hare". With the new century came other press- 
ures of a social and economic kind resulting In 
the breaking up of many great estates and the 
rise of a new class of owner to whom nature 
meant little, and the landscape nothing beyond 
the cash value of its timber. Garden enthusiasts 
certainly survived and multiplied, but they 
were for the most part of a different calibre, 
interested in plant collecting and hybridiza- 
tion, in conservatories and formal bedding and 
colourful displays - all highly commendable, 
but far removed from the Georgian ideal to the 
appreciation of which David Jacques’s book 
makes a useful contribution. 


sions", adopt a variety of “tactics” and, in sorite 
species/ may commit ‘‘cuckoldry”. There are 
those who .vilify zoologists for applying such' 
terms to. the behavfour of animals, and one 
imagines that many botanists wifi be leSsthan 
enthusiastic about this way of thinking about 
plants. 

This book is the latest in an. excellent series 
of monographs, that includes a number of 
volumes which, by. adopting a bold, hypothe- 
tical stance that goes beypnd existing factual 
knowledge, have pioneered much productive 
research. Only time will. tell whether this book 
.belpngs to that tradition; much depends on the 
extent to which botanists respond to the chal- 
lenge in the way that the authors hope. ' 


manifestation of conspicuous consumption. 
The gardens of the nineteenth century no lon- 
ger needed interminable avenues for lords on 
prancing horses or ladies in elegant carriages, 
nor a balloon from which to view the geometric • 
splendours ip their entirety. The extertiilnatioii 
of the tvolf fipd the bear had robbed nature of 
itS tairors. The field was now open to Robinson 
and his disciples. The wealth of hewfy intro-- - - 
duced plants gave variety and denfanded a 
more leisurely pace and a smaller scale, Signifi- 
cant was Les Mo u tiers with its Lutyens hpusc . 
aqd Jekyll garden; arid Guillatime Mallet’s 


.iMiyww , r 7. fF——' | 

*«p&re adding those bent pit creating 1 . English 
.[gardens, Jike ■ Marie- Antoinette rit te Petit ■ 
itfriartop.-ajid Writing Coup 1 d'oeil surfSeloeif.. 

iqflufebij* jurfii cCnsiderabte; ,l Ne ltjt ton's ", 
ijate^'^nfreTa NajuVe" ^ijd "La ; .grandeur :• 
.^qt|iiie priisque tbujduriS^ Across the qhannqi 
Jkenfy; ^ability. Brown and Repton were 
^prfjatii^iaridteape; gardens (odelight the! eye. 


^tije garden as a thmg of beauty rattidi' ttidn'k cioes Wot sefcm ovcfprice^. 


^n^si- Tfie cbnrieitipri b^twqen gardening and ' • 
the art of. painting was bfecqming clear, culm i- 
riating.in the garden of Claude Monet at 
Giverriy. •..i ' v : . 

Marty qf the Inore repent gardens are inspir- 
ing; Rtisaell- Page's Jarilfn du Curd for Hubert 
Faure at the Moripir de La BruySfe; Va^terlval ; , 
of Princess . Sturdza; Kefdalo of the :Prince • 
Wolkonsky; the Heather garden of the Roche- . ’ 
fqucatilds;. arid jaSiCreota of lhe Baronne de 
Waldher, which shows ,what can be dohfe in 
foUryears'. lVlost of the illustrations in Private . 
(^rderts bf FrMCe^ good.'partltoiloHy those \ [ . 
by RolW Cdsar,' whose photbgraphs of 1 • 
. terival arel quite .outstanding. The descriptions . 
quoting the q Wriers ato instructive, apd reveal- , 
inland at . £30 this beautifoil^IUustratdd book 
does not s'ebm ovetoriced. V ” ,u ' *' 1 0 
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Fascination by facts 


Roger Moss _____ 

MAXIMILIAN E. NOVAK 

Realism, Myth, and History In Defoe’s Fiction 

181pp. University of Nebraska Press. £13.60. 

0 6032 3307 8 
LENNARDJ. DAVIS 

Factual Fictions: The Origins of the English 
Novel 

245pp. Guildford: Columbia University Press. 
S31.50 ($12 paperback). 

0231054203 

ELIZABETH DEEDS ERMARTH 
Realism and Consensus in the English Novel 
278pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£23. 

0691065608 

In the best of these books Elizabeth Deeds 
Ermarth’s Realism and Consensus in the Eng- 
lish Novel, a point is made about the orphan- 
status of so many of the h eroes and heroines of 
realist novels, and the link between that and an 
ethic of self-identification. The point can be 
applied to the novel itself. Orphans, bastards, 
foundlings, parvenus - novels are full of them, 
and at one level they would seem to reflect 
doubt about the novel’s own literary paren- 
tage, its own legitimacy. Doubt and com- 
placency; for, just as there is nothing worse 
than the self-made man, so there is at times an 
intolerable smugness ‘in the ease with which 
novelists come to accept their self-made liter- 
ary supremacy, and in the willingness with 
which critics of the novel refrain from asking 
awkward questions. 

Professor Ermarth is the least willing of 
these three critics to expose the lowly world 
into which the novel was born, but even she 
* . concedes that there is a connection between 
_ 'the discourse? of realism and of gossip. Add 
> . ^ . gosslptoallst garnered frortt the other books— 

1 •"-'&! \* ballads . jests, sensational 1 journalism, crlme- 
' •" literature - and you have the means by which 
^ fKKsjoty , from the ehd 
^ ; (J? - •* century onwartfe, via? able to 


: : ; de?l with all Its oddities and upheavals by shut- 

.• ting themoff within the myth-making language 
•: ;0F the ‘‘fascinating fact”. 

is remarkable Is the way that overt 
y..;: |M f ffctoon i?CSu^htup in thesatfte process. In little r 

\ nlpre lhan if century, story-tclHng turns from 
W’V 5 ; jkd role of ushering its audience Into the realm ■ 

? ‘ S • ■ qf the imagination tq 'that of guessing with 

‘ ^hi/what , might be gbtngi on behind an im- ; 
lf V : vagitiary neighbour’s curtains. It mi^tbCpossi- ; 
git'] - : We to.cdWrue this as part bf that healthy 

l .ptoresi whsteby high.art renews and refreshes 
i 'i 'j- . Itself by dipping into the iesotlrces of popular 
, iraditiqn.This Is a thep^Oftirtis tic change that 

U ;; : . ’has ten best explored by Bakhtin in-irelation 
I'-.lfu' ‘‘v, • lo Rabelais and , Dostoevsky. But it does not 
^ vi’ . . 1 work, for the realist novel, hot in England any- 
Way; For the English novel does not dip into 
. ' the dcnidtib, it absorbs if wholesale, in the . 
. . processdestroylng a hugefund ofpqpulartale- 
? b J; • ; ■ ■ telling, common knowledge and tore! and coin- ;■ 
: pletely recqnsiructing\the. relationships be 1 '., 
__ i.J . tween .Iifera tur 9 jmd Ordinary life and art', a? ■ 


crime-wave" , or of the mythical resonances of 
Crusoe, is tantalizing rather than instructive, 
since little is said to develop the inherent 
theoretical interest of- such terms. It is much 
less good when the literary coherence of Moll 
Flanders or Roxana is being argued for, be- 
cause here, as with the recurrent praise of De- 
foe’s "genius”, “amazing wit and intelligence" 
or "skill", Novak’s enthusiasm blinds him to 
the need to provide comparative grounds for 
his assertions. 

Factual Fictions at least elaborates a more 
broadly based theoretical position; Leonard J. 
Davis understands the inherent duplicity of the 
novel, arid sees the need to examine in detail its 
dubious parentage. His particular quarry Is the 
habit of early novelists of presenting their fic- 
tions as fact. His real subject is therefore still 
Defoe, though he extends this to include 
Richardson and Fielding, more by loose an- 
alogy than substantial links. In this enterprise, 
he could have done with some of Professor 
Novak’s attention to detail, to offset his own 
tendency towards a fussy over-sophistication 
which masquerades as theoretical refinement. 
Certainly, he could have spent more profitable 
time worrying over terms like “fact”, “fiction" 
and “reality”, than by setting out with an en- 
quiry into the possible significance of the term 
“beginning”. When he appears to fihd the no- 
tion of a lie, like Defoe’s in Roxana , epistemo- 
logically more complex than Cervantes’s para- 
doxes of self-reference in Don Quixote, the 
need for such clarification becomes urgent. 
And when he follows this by asserting that such 
self-reFerence is a result of the new typography 
- dismissing Homer’s Demodokos and Chauc- 
er’s Chaucer at a stroke - the reader’s confi- 
dence in his judgments begins rapidly to fade 
away. 1 

It would be pleasing to be able to say that 
Davis was better on his own territory. But this 
would, be to assume that he had identified an 
interesting problem, which is not finally dear. 
Only In the tenth chapter does he glance at the 
possibility that all this talk about facluality 
from the sixteenth century onwards, may arise 
from a deslfe to make works seem more realis- 
tic, and to announce this desire to readers. His 
answer is that the term “realism” was not cur- 
rent during that time. But this is precisely (he 
r point: lacking the term, and having a glimmer- 
’ Ingdf the coqqept, writers might very well have 
■ •falleri back on the clumsy, but available, termi- 
nology of "fact” as opposed to ‘’fiction”. It is a 
-possibility that Davis could have entertained 
. more seriously without being required to aban- 


don his subject. On the contrary, it could have subtlety and the willingness to make profitable 
kept that subject more clearly in focus, and use of idens such as literary reflexivity, it ^ 


treated the problematic status of "fact" in fic- 
tion with some of the real interest it deserves. 

As it is, whatever interest it might have is 
defeated by Davis’s taste for ugly and unhelp- 
ful terms like “news/novel discourse", and by 
his avid reading of prefaces rather than novels. 
His repeated analysis of the ambiguities within 
prefaces is dull, because prefaces tend to be 
dull. But it is also surprisingly naive, for a book 
of this kind, in that it notices the ambiguities 
within, but not the ambiguity of, prefaces, con- 
sistently treating them as critical expositions on 
a par with his own, rather than as contrivances 
of the fiction itself. 

Five or ten years ago, this book might have 
been offered as a modest guide to an unre- 
garded aspect of the novel’s development, with 
useful information and some relevant analysis. 
Its essentially empiricist cast of mind would not 
have been disguised by so much methodologic- 
al self-consciousness, or over-stretched by such 
needless self-importance. 

Professor Ermarth’s Realism and Consen- 
sus, by contrast, is a model of conceptual clar- 
ity. She has utilized her reading of modem 
theory in an independent way to construct a 
view of realism that is all the more impressive 
for being built out of such simple materials. A 
past-tense narrative and an impersonal narra- 
tor- these, along with a well-informed reading 
of Renaissance perspective theory, are the 
constituents of a fictional method which en- 
forces a coherent ethic. “Consensus” is the 
name that Ermarth gives to this, form as well as 
meaning, and it is the essence of her powerful 
advocacy of the realist novel. As she goes, she 
knocks down one by one some revered 
assumptions about realism: the godlike narra- 
tor, the persona of the narrative voice, the 
distinction between first and third-person 
narratives, the -connection between realism 
and social cohesiveness, are among the victims 
of her assured demolition-work. In their place, 
she offers the redeeming and revelatory power 
of time, the assurance of depth arising from a 
multiplicity of viewpoints, and the need for 
distance in order to attain knowledge, as the 
characteristics of “consensus”. 

At the same time, her book contains some 
very thorough analysis, and is, for example, 
consistently sensitive to the metaphorical rela- 
tionships between characters in the novels and 
their roles as “readers" or “creators” of lives. 
The particular frustration of Realism and Con- 
sensus , then, is that despite ail this conceptual 
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RICHARD HELGERS6N . 

BeJfyCrowned Laureates: Spender, Jonson, 
Milton tind the Literary System . ‘ 

292pp. University of California Press. £16.95. 
0520048083 


well as (Hose between fiction-making and’ the The : “laureate” poet, in Richard Helgerson’s 
leal world, Having locked literature into these Sense, is one who aspires to an exemplary role 
new relationships, it then throws away the key withjrt his, culture. Hb seeks a moral centrality 




-— — moment as a structure which offers its inhabi- 

tants some but not all possibilities, which lie 
— — 1 — balances with a heartening respect for. indi- 
vidual creativity. . ’ . 

, Jonson, The reasonableness of bis Vision of the past 

becomes deeply imaginative as ho tackles his 
’ress. £16.95. subjects. In Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender 
he sees Colin as the poet Spenser might have 
- r ' ? . v become and refused to. Spenser rejects the 
I Helgerson’s amateur courtly traditioo for a hard-working 
remplary role and longer-lived professionalism. He does not 

>ral centrality . disavow poetry as a youthful folly but claims 
less to power, foir it a central cultural place. Here- as else- 
qtd Apgustus .where, Helgerson’s approach .is hot as revolu- 

V bht ho, Write? With iihuauai 
^ vmkbttii sustain ihe role 

|flns ; theyiUed vW^eiates: 

Queen# ,Bhbws that a 


radically unwilling to question the novel’s si- 
tus and the determinants of literary realism 
Indeed, Ermartli’s implicit idea of historical 
development is the old one of progress, from 
which the realist novel emerges triumphant 
Her references to perspectival theory do not 
renlly constitute historical argument so much 
as an nnnlogy, since there is presumably a pain, 
ful and continuous process by which these 
sixteenth-century ideas about vision emerge in 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century narratives. 
The use of such nn analogy, in fact, looks wor- 
ryingly like the theory she describes, where an 
illusion of depth is created by the intersectioa 
of two arbitrary planes of vision. The real 
depths from which the novel comes are left 
unsounded. 

As the analytical chapters proceed, the insis- 
tent teleology of her argument becomes plain. 
As of old, cighleenth-century novels are gives 
marks for effort. But the main victim of 
Ermnrth’s scheme is Jane Austen. Her resist- 
ance to notions of consensus is construed as a 
resistance to realism, and only in Prouarim 
are there enough signs of strain in the soda) 
hierarchy, and in the cohesion between public 
and private values, for it to be seen as b break- 
through into consensus and, therefore, into 
realism. 

Ermarth’s “consensus” is really my “com- 
placency” seen in a favourable light, and this 
must explain my doubts about what is an in- 
telligent and forceful book. “If enough people 
had shared enough information", she tells ns, 
Jo the crossing-sweeper in Bleak Home need 
not have died. What she does not commehton 
is tite structural incapacity of the realist novel 
to represent the terms by which many a Jo must 
die in a society organized like that of Bleak 
House. Jo is excluded from consensus for ibe 
sake of sentiment, and if we do not notice that, 
it seems to me that we collude in his death and 
In his exclusion. What is worrying about 
Ermarth’s book is that she has pul all her 
sophistication and intellectual range at the ser- 
vice of an argument that does not merwy* 
dorse moments like Jo’s death, bet which® 
firms the whole received view of the 
novel in sharper and fresher terms. ^ 
consensus t reads dangerously close “P 0 *- 
al complacency. I do not say this ^ 
Ermarth’s Integrity or to detract 
book, but rather to underline thepow 
realistic conventions and the difficulty of^f 
ing intelligently nnd persuasively outside*** 


mire lie sought to escape- In th • 
solf-presentntion, rather than In 
donlly achieved laureate self. Th 
Ben Jonson find their trufe, though uflsen^ 

ledged, center.” wwiawlloe 

. ‘ Milton is read in the contex of bis 

generation, to surprising efteL ^ 


generation, to surpi»m&«"T-: : . lc ^ |rt 
that the ambitions a iul it.i» 

identical with thosq of ^ 
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solution to a shared problem ^ ^ 
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Davldels, Paradise Lost was de r y 
in a vacuum . ” The sublimity Ml • ^ His - 
thatatwhich Cowley ; : 

success lies in a reversal bfthe tenm^ 
ateship. Like-Speriser and JojsojM j^ihe 



: : is fifeedfed. That spokesman of national 
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JAN MARK 
Handles 

132 pp. Kestrel. £5.50. 
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Handles ends with its heroine. Erica, on the 
top deck of a bus leaving the Nnrfolkshirc vil- 
lage of Polthorpe. 

Tbe alley was just opposite her window nnd she 
looked along it. As if through n iclcscnpc she saw the 
Gremlin prodding in the distance, and Panda sear- 
ching for frogs, while down below Bunny looked 
hurriedly al his watch us he turned the corner and 
scultled massively down the alley. She looked for 
Elsie, and did not see him. He must be already in his 
ibop, already at work; it was all going on without 
her, and always would, unless she could get back 
again. 

Elsie presides over a domain of nicknames, the 
“handles" of the title, which has become Eri- 
ca’s bolt-hole during an unexpected holiday 
with some appalling relations in Calstead: his 
kingdom is a dilapidated motor-cycle repair 
shop. 

Erica lives in Norwich , which for her consists 
of the motor cycle park and the multi-storey 
car park close to the vividly described market. 
Her love of motor cycles is lightly but per- 
suasively sketched in, a love not understood by 
her family. To be sent into the country is to be 
exiled. “The countryside looked very different 
from the lop of a bus; there was more of it, fora 
slart, and it seemed rather flat after the hills of 


Nornch. Very fiat, Norfolk: Erica’s most in- 
teresting contact with it at first is a vision of 
man-eat«ng marrows, but by chance her aunt 
sends her into Polthorpe to collect jump-leads 
for Unde Peter She goes to the industrial 
estate, drawn on by visions of factories, flood- 
lights.^ great double gates and chain-link 
tenccs , to discover an alley with half-a-dozen 

Elsie Cd ° Wn premises ’ and the astounding 

“Along the alley from the street came a frog 
on a Honda. " The frog turns out to be a man in 
a green boiler-suit and helmet called Kermit. 
“ Was the frog called Kermit because he looked 
like a frog, or had he grown to look like a frog 
because he was called Kermit?" The puzzling 
relation between imagination and reality is the 
heart of this very funny and ultimately very 
moving novel. Erica is at first enchanted, but 
must undergo a brutal disenchantment by 
embarrassment before she leaves. “The Cave 
was just a run-down repair shop. Bunny was 
Bernard, too fat in his boilersuit, and Elsie was 
only a man whose wife was angry with him. 
Erica did not know why she was angry and did 
not know what to think, and for the first time in 
weeks wished herself safely back in Calstead.” 
The novel’s ending is, after this, a triumph for 
the chastened and educated imagination, and 
for its author. Jan Mark has achieved an arche- 
typal image of the good place of fantasy in a 
physically, socially and emotionally realistic 
framework, which makes her story instructive 
as well as entertaining and far more deeply 
engaging than its light tone leads us to expect. 
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["The Glorious Flight (J9pp. Hutchinson. £S. 95. 0 09 1545002) Afice and Martin Provensen 
Wt scaled down the epicstory of Louis Bliriot's cross-Channel flight of 1909 in order to suit the 
inquire ments of the picture-book. Papa BUriot (seen here at the controls of Blfrlot XI) receives 
original Inspiration from the ciacketa clncketa of an airship In 1901; overcomes years of 
prototypes, crashes and sprains; kisses his children A Iceste, Charmaine, Suzeiie,Jeannot, 
wrlclle and Mama BUriot and takes off for Dover and a triumphant thirty-seven minute flight.- 
. w witty and original text makes sense of the story and the faux-naif illustrations, in which the 
horizon is dangerously tilted, aptly convey the romance of flight. 
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a Moral fable; good conquers 
tl0t unusua l f°r femnleness lo be 
^^ ^i^iM goqdness -r the sugar aqd spice 
ni ^' the 9ry -For falry-tgle prfn- 
■ ^~?‘ n 9Weyer, riiceness has', too often, been 
• In The Clever Prin- 

Coles aitas to put back the spice in 


; s key; Princess: Arete, the 
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sbe if ritfifiti and dex- 

; W dnd 

■ fhec)? mates Prince. Dulla* 
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t>lw3d^lust i ngr golden eagje 
fulfil? the three 
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: V/ JS® by. her magi- 

rai?epiy father -has 
jewels)* 

^ offj'liV^ to 

^Mpcpatically wjth'bqflx’s 1 

heatjte together, and 


between us, we’ll be able to think of some 
really sensible laws." 

The radical feminist kingdom will be non- 
competitive and non-aggressive; intelligent, 
understanding and kind. In terms of “good- 
ness”, the utopian future is not a million miles 
removed from the benign autocracy envisaged 
at the end of the old fairy tales- The female 
slant js traditional - in pantomime, the gdod 
prince is a woman ini disguise, the ugly sisters 
and their UkeVmon id disguise. Coles’s political 
point is more innovatory. It, Is a phame that her 
communist ideal is only slipped in at the end 
and that it is blurred by the feet that, in her 
story, theri: js no room for the good gtiyS 111 
the male characters are boring, stupid, aggres- 
sive and.cowardly- , > 

The Clever Princess, tbougli, Is a mcely con- 
structed story , well told and fenny, and with a 
lot of stuff about oatirig and good sense. It will 

appeal to thd rational (and sqmewhaj greedy) 

: sSen to year old.. The illustrations by.Ros 
Asquith are ' splendidly, detailed- (one small 
pofot 4 the pedahtiC; child will be .iritat^ by 
thefact that the pictorial representation of Mrs 
Ample’s trayful of food in ho W 
what : Coles | says ^rincefe Arete had.for 

dinner). But it's a bleak psyqhologiealoutlopk 
for the boys . Although the. and rogynous;p^d- 
tures of Princess Arete. might give Jhem some 
comfort . the : unrejriittlng nastrpbss - of* the, 
Boaxes arid the Dhllabores 
confirm their ; (and,:eyeryope ■ 

thptf they- are: made of slugs tfand»«ral^nd 

’ puppy dogs’ tails. . .. r; .•! . 


Through the mail 


Sarah Hayes 


BEVERLY CLEARY 

DearMrHciuhaw 

134pp. Julia MacRae Books. £5.95. 

0862031478 

In Dear Mr Henshaw Beverly Cleary has had 
the nice idea of making a novel out of letters 
written over a year or so by a boy reader (Leigh 
Botts) to his favourite author (Boyd Hen- 
shaw). In fact for a while it seems to be the only 
author, indeed the only book ( Ways to Amuse 
a Dog) that the boy has ever read - presumably 
a situation familiar to the author as an ex- 
teacher. The correspondence is one way, 
although the boy Leigh does refer to Mr Hen- 
shaw's intermittent replies. In particular the 
occasion on which the worm turns, and the boy 
has to answer a whole lond of questions about 
himself. One cannot help wondering if Cleary 
herself has done this to any of her persistent 
fens. The questions Mr Henshaw puts to Leigh 
are things like "Who arc your friends?”, when 
Leigh is all too aware he hasn’t got any, and 
"What bothers you?", when what is actually 
bothering Leigh is the fact that his dad has left 
home because he prefers long-distance (nick- 
ing to Leigh's mum - or "mom” l should say 
because we are on the West Coast. 

As Leigh becomes more fluent, he reveals 
more about himself. Then he starts writing a 
journal addressed to “Dear Mr Pretend Hen- 


shaw” where he can really get going on the soul 
baring. It seems petty (o castigate Cleary for 
this overload of stylistic devices, and for the 
boy's unlikely literary ability because the book 
reads well, and so naturally that words like 
“contrived" and “unrealistic" seem in- 
appropriate. 

Over the years Cleary has developed a repu- 
tation for writing sympathetically about un- 
happy or difficult children. She seems to know 
the unexpected channels of expression un- 
happiness sometimes chooses. Here Leigh 
Botts isobsessed with the person who steals the 
good bits out of his school lunch box. centering 
on the unknown thief all his resentment against 
his dad. Then Dad manages to lose Leigh's 
adored dog on the freeway in arctic conditions. 
At his lowest ebb, Leigh is at last able to unlock 
the hatred he feels for his father, admit his 
loneliness, and begin to look constructively at 
his life. He conlrives a burglar alarm foT the 
lunch box, and, though he never catches the 
thief, wins the respect of a school which had 
appeared not to notice him before. 

Cleary’s brand of pop psychology is n fine 
blend of sentimentality and case history. The 
freshness of her writing, its characteristic 
gleams of humour, and the lightly washed West 
Coast backdrop, lift it above the banal. The 
way Leigh's self-pity is tackled is admirable: it 
isn't shirked but it isn’t ever boring either: 
Dear M r Henshaw is a likeable book. And, as a 
bonus, it provides a new perspective on long- 
distance trucking. 


Warm collations 


Jennifer Moody 

ELEANORSPENCE 
The Left Overs 
110pp. Methuen. £9.95. 
0454 00284 X 


“Left-overs make very good meals” says Aun- 
tie Bill, the local authority house-mother to her 
eldest ward, Drew. A questionable statement 
■since a meal from left-overs depends more than 
most upoa the skill of the cook. It is the read- 
er's good fortune .that Eieanor Spence is an 
excellent book cook. Her ingredients are. a 
group of four children in care/a house-mother 
and an uncertain future; from them she con- 
cocts a satisfying and nourishing dish. 

Drew (for Andrew) » James k - Jasmine' and 
Straw (for Donna),, in the care of the local 
authority for a variety of reasons, are. looked 
after by Auntie BUI in n rambling old house . 
which is now in tbe path of a projected fly-over. 
Eleven-year-old Drew, motherless and with a 
professional soldier as father, is responsible 
and concerned beyoncj his years; he decides to 
take, a hand himself in border to prevent the 
break-up of the group of children. He nnd 
Jasmine devise a tworfold policy: to advertise 
their plight directly to the outside world, and to 
improve themselves In order to be more attrac- 


tive to a potential foster parent. Self-improve- 
ment for Jasmiue means trying to catch the 
limelight, for Drew being smarter, cleaner and * 
more helpful, and for James losing weight 
(although James, a cheerful soul, sees no need 
to improve himself ut all and protests as he is 
deprived of ice cream and rice pudding). Straw 
ia too, young and insecure to be brought into the 
p(an at all. A. card is placed to a tobacconist's 
window, a plqCard is displayed from the audi- 
ence of a popular television chat show, with 
little useful outcome. Then Drew writes to the 
parents of James and Jasmine, both of whom 
.are as a result returned to their families. The 
group is broken up; Straw goes with Auntie 
Bill to a home in the country and Drew starts at 
a residential' home- for adolescent boys. Only 
on the very last page do we learn that James is 
Aboriginal, Jasmine half-Chinese' and Straw v 
- retarded. 

Eleanor Spence js born and bred Australian , 

. and heir novel Is set firmly in that counUy. Once 
the reader has surmounted the mild surprise of 
a Summer holiday centred on Christmas and 
' approaching autumn in January, the bracing 
lack of sentimentality that we associate with 
Australia blends well with the potential pain of 
the subject. What could so easily be a maudlin 
and sentimental novel, is a brisk, entertaining 
and understanding work. By appearing to have 
made no effort to do so, the author has 
succeeded in moving us. 


Paperbacks in brief 


. Naomi Lewis Hare and Badger Go To Town. 

. illustrated by Tony Ross. 0 9Q7144 39 X. 
^ ‘Patrick Kinmonth Mr Potter’s pigeon. Illus- 
trated by Reg (Cartwright . 0 907144 37, 3 * Co Lin 
. McNauqhton Xing Norm the Wfser„ 0 907144 
i 34 9, Janosch See you in the monthig. 0 907144 
40 3L Tony Ross. The Greedy Little Cobbler. 0 
: ,?0714436 5. Meth‘uen. £1.50 each. □ The most, 
recent books! jii Methqen’s small-format pic-' 
hire 'books, “pocket • Bears”, continue the 
ecciectic edi(brial policy and high standard of 
production of. the Bret titles in the scries. The 
• books reflect a vide range of sfyles j fronv the 
delicate to the broadly' ‘humorous. , ■ 
GfikALp Rose - The, Tiger-skin Rug, Puffin. 
£1 .21, 0 14 050323 4. □ First published in 1979. 
Highly coloured, : sOghtlyigrotesqtie; iifystra- 
’. tlons decorate the gqlikply story of h tiger who . 
pre(ends to be i rug In if. Rajah’s plaraqei; foils 
sOme robbcrs and: lives happily ever after,' ■ 

1 pj^fiA' OLDjnBi.D Vie Princess Well-LMay. 

[ Illustrated by Glenys Ambrus. Hodder and 


Stoughton . £1 .50, 0 340 33200 X . □ First pub- 
lished 1979 . The indecisive heroine rejects the 
proposal of Jnri the.sheperd bpy in rhyming 
• couplets, Insisting that he perform certain tasks 
.. first.' Jah dries everything .with' dcipi, then 
« sensibly. marries someone else. . • 

' Seeing and Doing. ■ 1 12pp. fyfethuen. £2.50, 0 
,j 423 00850 1. □ First published in 1977.. A 
strongly recommended reissue of the collec- 
: of stories and. poems chosen to comple- 

, C \ rae hi tbe long-running Thames Television . 

, series of the same nanie. The anthology, which ' 
is aimed at t he; very young, comes with musical 
Examples and pictures by Diane EJson. The 
verse ranges from A. A. Milne to Woody 
Guthrie. . • !' . 

Mervyn Pe^ke A Book of Nottsense 91pp. : 

• Penguilj, £3 .50. 0 14 006867 8. □ First 
-published in 1972. A slim collection of twenty- 
nine bf’Pcnkc's qonSpnse rhymes, including 
, >T|ie . EJyvarf . of Battersea” and “Aunts nnd 
; Uneles”%ith illustraions by the author and an, 
introduction by Maeve Gilmore. . •' 
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Robert Irwin 

DENYS JOHNSON-DA VIS (Translator) 

Arabic Short Stories 
173pp. Quartet Books. £6.95. 

0704323672 

ALIFARIFAAT 

Distant View of Minarate and other stories 
Translated by Denys Jolinson-Davies 
116pp. Quartet Books. £6.95. 

0704324016 

“It's six in America. They’re getting up now, 
while the sun is setting in Burma", the watch- 
maker tells the narrator of Muhammad Khu- 
dayyir’s “Cocks like Hordes", in an enigmatic 
half echo of Sir Thomas Browne’s The Garden 
of Cyrus (“The Huntsmen are up in America, 
and they are already past (heir first s/eep in 
Persia"). In the small port of Fao at the head of 
the Gulf, the rhythms of time are determined 
by the hooves of horses, the fall of waves and 
the chiming of clocks. The relativity of time is 
suggested both by a certain circularity in the 
story’s structure and by the reappearance of 
the Ottoman and British imperial past in the 
harbour's present. The watchmaker reminisces 
about the great days of the horse trade in the 
Oulf and the fate of a sorcerer from Muscat. 
Arabic Short Stories would be worth buying for 
the sake of this richly textured story alone. 

Khudayyir is an Iraqi. (His hardly less re- 
markable "The Marsh God" has appeared in 
an earlier anthology, Modern Arab Stories, 
published by the Iraqi Cultural Centre in Lon- 
don.) The twenty-five stories Denys Johnson- 
Davies has selected to translate - and trans- 


lated very well - are drawn from nil over the 
Arab world, though, as in other similar antho- 
logies the Egyptian presence is noteworthy 
both for its quantity and its quality. 

According to the blurb "No book about the 
Arabs - and no product of Western fiction - 
can give the reader such an authentic picture as 
is provided by these stories written by Arabs 
for Arabs." Perhaps. Some decades ago, Jorge 
Luis Borges in an essay, “The Argentine Writer 
and Tradition", arguing against the excessive 
use of local colour in Latin American fiction, 
eccentrically sought to clinch his case by point- 
ing out that there are no camels in the Koran. 
This was the surest proof of its authenticity, for 
a faker. In the manner of Ossian, would have 
made sure that there were plenty of references 
to camels. As it happens, no camels in the 
Koran is one of Borges’s teasing inventions: 
there are quite a number of (hem and one of 
the chapters of the Koran bears the title “The 
Camel”. By the same profoundly ambiguous 
token, had an anthology of Western fiction 
about the Arabs been compiled, including 
perhaps Lawrence Durrell and Borges himself, 
the traditionl and enjoyable exotic props 
would have been paraded - opium smokers, 
qa/chewers, oriental diviners, Djinn, bedouin 
vengeance, the menacing desert and sinister 
but desirable veiled women. 

In fact, Abdul Walt’s narrator chews qnt in a 
state of sexual expectancy, Taher's beggar is an 
opium addict, Kassem’s Sheikh of the mandal 
uses divination by water in an ill-fated attempt 
to indict a thief. Tamer’s drunkard has an en- 
counter which is both dreamlike and sordid 
with the King of the Djinn masquerading as a 
talking sheep, Gorgy's constuction site en- 


Counterclock worlds 


sr 7 

Sf? 
m '* 


Michael Rosen 

166pp. Gollancz.£7.95. 
0575033460 ' ■ ‘ 

. FREDERIKPOHL 
.Mldaa World 
. 276pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 
0575033746 


It may seem odd to call science-fiction tradi- 
tional but, in! their. .different ways, bofaBob I 
Show’s Orbitsvilie Deparlure and Fredetjk 
Patti's Midas World, take the reader back to a 
time of lost innocence, before science-fiction 
found its way into the adult world of moral 


traditional male function and sets off in search 
of revenge. The rest of the book follows Dallen 
as his pursuit takes him towards Orbitsville 
itself Bad to an ever-more-dizzying series of 
revelations of. superhuman purpose. On the 
way he meets Silvia London, an artist, who has 
used a third of a million pieces of glass making 
a mosaic representation of a “Gott-McPherson 
cosmos”. TTie cosmology behind her art comes 
from her physicist husband; he, however, 
quickly “becomes discam ate” in the cause of 
science, an event which, epajtfrom leaving the 
way Conveniently clear for Dallen, verifies the 
parandrmal physics on which the book’s 
denouement depends. 

the problem of sustaining sympathy with 
Orbitsville Departure - difficult' enough with 
' the obnoxious Dallen as its central figure -now 


ambiguity add literal self-doubt. The genre becomes Scute. Shaw asks the reader to accept 

certainties of Orbitsville Departure - i ts card- a cosmology of “mindons” and “gravitinos", of 

bpard characters, mnglc-wahd attitude to tech- parallel universes interacting through niind- 


gineer falls prey to bedouin vengeance, ami 
Kouni’s city dweller lost in "the drumming 
sands" survives and in surviving learns that the 
sun and the nomads are not the only killers in 
the desert. As for women - Abdul Wali’s qut 
chewer is a prisoner of drugged desire, lust 
leads Sharouni’s protagonist to "the awe in- 
spiring female body” of an older woman and 
the outcome of lust is murder, and Kouni’s 
desert is like a dangerous woman who has to he 
wooed before she will disclose herself. Chuk- 
ri’s narrator is “angry at this human hunger 
that does not cease till death". In Tnycb Salih's 
superb “Cypriot Mun", a meditation on the 
linked vulgarities of Western culture, sexual 
desire and death, n particularly strong rela- 
tionship is established between the latter two. 
Barrada’s flAneur, caught between the tradi- 
tional Arab world and the new, ruefully finds 
“lust renewing itself through (he vibrations of 
the rounded and curved portions of women's 
bodies”. 

Common to many, if not most , of the stories, 
and generally absent from the more buoyant 
fantasies of Durrell and Borges, is n sense of 
mingled futility and fatality, of waiting for 
death - or as the title of Barrada’s story has it, 
of living “Life by Installments". The wasted 
empty years are as oyster-shells without pearls 
in Kanafani’s sombre “The Slave Fort". And, 
despite the superficial closeness of family 
bonds and street neighbourhoods, a sense of 
individual isolation is pervasive. The same is 
true of Alifa Rifaat’s collection Distant View of 
a Minaret. These are stories of futility, isola- 
tion and unsatisfied desire. However, whereas 
in the stories told by the men. unsatisfied de- 
sires lead them to woman, the lure and the 


energy. No one maintains that the science in 
science-fiction has to be true, but it should, at 
least, be plausible or playful. Orbtlsyllle De- 
parture's psychic physics is neither. Its corny 
earnestness (like the sun-Suflsm in Doris Les- 
sing's Canopus in Argos novels, which it re- 
sembles) is beyond even half-serious accept- 
ance. It does, though, provide the key to 
Orbitsville’s secret, and, With the aid of qlien 
superbeings, all live happily -if, in some coses, 
discamately - ever after. 

Where Orbitsville Departure is a fairly 
stereotyped version of the metaphysical adven- 
ture-yam, Midas World draws on an equally 
traditional model, satire by inversion. Philip 
K. Dick's Counterclock World is one example 
that comes lo mind, but, clearly, Midas 
World's first ancestor is Samuel Butler's lire-, 
whon. Unfortunately, it does not have either 
the bite which makes Erewhon so disturbing, 
nor the manic inventivenoss of the best modern 



book which is never far from ctichd. put they 
•also give it a certain strength': a vigorous, 
uncluttered narrative which is both pacy and 

-'•tensei-'- 

. ■ Orbitsville- Departure is a sequel to Shaw’s 
, well-regarded Orbitsville (the Big O, its inhabi- 
tants call it^ apparently without irony) 'is the 
Ultimate open prairie, 1 a surpassingly huge, 
habitable world which englobes an entire star. 
Where Orbitsville recounted the story of its 

. _ jii' i ■■ 


A woman of words 


Laura Marcus 

LISAZEIDNER 

Alexandra freed 
288pp. Cape. $8.95, , 



fair, everyone around Alex talks a great deal 
too, especially her beloved brother Theo, who 
has meaningful affairs with her friends, and is 
also very clever, as 1$ provedby his propensity 
for uttering lengthy disquisitions on the 
psychology of the Chinese without * being 
asked: \Biit ; Alexandra is a self-professed 
‘‘wp'miiq -; of words': , fo; f the ( pbj nt ’ where ; she 


• wisecracks eveii whvle beirtg raped in a' park in 
Philadelphia: iGIven tije lmporthnCe of my 
body ,■ I- think Lshould gbt a la$t cigarette.” . 

- r Th e rapist Is, in ‘fact, an eligible, young 
: • architept. Wrth whom AJex embarks -upon an 
affair, once thC reyelat^ojI Bf. his unhappy past 
has absolved hito from blame.: After her period 
of abstinence frofa Weii; sex With Walter, the 
rampant architect, is ecstatic, although it 
Vda^n’Fxtop Alexandra talkiiig nor curb her 
fpr clgarettes. For . even, more pressing 
Concerns of career, 1 money; men,, -the 
prts and conspf faarriugev.br the.glgpalprob- 
lems caused by the - capitalist e&riioniv far. 
';:'j Which Alexandra arid her friends spare j^isipg 
?;■ is the great unresolved tobacco de- 

^ W W kfaqkeor.not to's mbkb.SmolringgiilV 
j; 1 e&rthinwhich 


danger, m Rtfant’s perception of the world 
man brings to woman only the promise of mu! 
i lage and ihe sexually unsatisfying years that 
follow from it. 

In Ritual's world what a woman can do and 
indeed, who she is is determined by men and 
relationships between men. The men are not 
mysterious, just unsatisfactory. But Rjfeafa 
no feminist, in “Bahiyya's Eyes’’, Bahiyva 
asserts “a woman without a man was like a fish 
out of water among the people" (echoing w 
ironically the feminist slogan, “a woman needs 
a man like a fish needs n bicycle”). In “The 
Kite" ail inner voice lefts the widow that “God 
lias decreed that you arc left alone in ifo. 
world, in order lo prepare yourself for leaving 
it”, but the widow decides to marry neverthe- 
less. A man shall lend her in the prayers. 

Common lo both collections of stories is the 
pervasiveness of religious language and litur- 
gical reference. Prayers are like “punctuation 
marks” that divide up and give meaning to life. 
References to God and his purposes provide 
the common conversational short change, and 
rhetoric at itx most eloquent emulates the 
rhythms of the Koran. Yet though reiigiosityis 
pervasive, religion does not seem central. 
“Wealth and children are among the orna- 
ments of this world" and “Strength is from 
Allah" are among the pieties, but in Rifaai's 
“My World of the Unknown” a frustrated 
woman ignores conventional religion and 
abandons conventional values in favour of in- 
tercourse with a phallicolly shaped female 
djinn. “There are many mysteries la life, un- 
seen powers in the universe, worlds other than 
our own , hidden links and radiations that draw 
creatures together. . . 


science-fiction satirists, Stanislaw Lem or 
Robert Sheckicy. 

Pohl’s conceit, as his title suggests, is d* 
world afflicted by abundance. Consumptions 
a duty and sharp-eyed robots maintain vigi- 
lance over humun beings sinking in surfeit. Ue 
ideu has comic possibilities and Midas Wont 
provides some good moments: a glad-hananifl 
Itullnn-Irish- American politician is flummoxed 
when he has to deal with ft robot electorate, 
robots arc assigned to low-life social row 1 J 
mugger (of robots only), alcoholic, crlpFj 
beggar - which human beings find co1«it 
but are not prepared to play themselwi 
the brush is always a broad one, and, ow». 
Midas World feels somewhat 
Perhaps the problem is that the book 
developed out of pieces written ovet;tK» 
thirty years, and, in that time, American 
ly has changed ulmosl oul i 

moving lurgel is always mofe difficult Jo * 


with withdrawal too, sad > 

Alex's reproductive potentially ^ 

veals him to be' the creep s , 
kriown he was all along- But the 
modefh woman’s dilemmawhere ^ 

cerned: can't live with, thefa,bad ; ‘IWyr 
^em? • ' M-i.i.V.nii ribds^ 


Self-revelation and the self revealed 


* . Sg.ee ofsinoia 

Alexandra Freed has ftnufabe. 5 * ftp syifa 

around, or.being ran 

.bolip resonances of which w gjj c ii the ; 

More predictable.are thj v 

author make? it known 

.fa artifact. Th? obligatory . 

literary medium within i 

this tifae upon the 

- freere-frames 1 the scenes ^ , 

•them through in her head, tables^'' 

from tlmri by turning . : . 

which leads one.to ponder have 

necessity, when the no* 1 


Jennifer Uglow 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Journal 

Edited by J- Middleton Murry 
256pp. New York: Ecco Press. $6.95. 

088001 023 I 
Short Stories 

Edited by J. Middleton Murry 
688pp. New York: Ecco Press. $11.95. 
0880010258 
Short Stories 

Edited by Claire Tomalin 
267pp. Dent. £2.50. 

0460013300 

Reading the 1927 version of Katherine 
Mansfield’s Journal edited by Murry four 
years after his wife's death, in conjunction with 
the new Everyman Short Stories ; is a lesson in 
the making and unmasking of a literary myth. 
Across the years Middleton Murry's Kather- 
ine, the delicate genius whose search for truth 
was intensified by a desperate awareness of 
mortality, confronts Claire Tomalin's Kather- 
ine, a “tough, adventurous, humorous, obser- 
vant colonial girl, hard on others and hard on 
herself." Between the two lies half a century of 
collections, criticism, biography, memoir, and 
endless argument. 

For Ecco Press, however, these fifty-odd 
years might never have passed. These reissues 
of the Journal and the Short Stories are to be 
welcomed, but they arrive unaccompanied by 
any new critical, bibliographical or biographic- 
al information and with no new introductions 
which might set Murry’s prefaces in context. In 
the case of the Journal, in particular, this is lazy 
publishing carried almost to the point of irres- 
ponsibility. The cover copy is dearly directed 
at readers who are not Mansfield devotees, and 
the implication is that this is “the" Journal, a 
suggestion reinforced by the inclusion of a page 
which lists Murry’s editions of the poems, slor- 
w. reviews, ‘'scrapbook" nnd fdtters ‘Which 
appeared between 1924 and 1951. Yet in 1954, 
partly in response to the biography, Murry 
published a very different, vastly expanded 
.definitive edition" of the Journal, explaining 
how even this was selected from a far greater 
body of papers, including four diaries, over 
ftmy notebooks and 100 loose sheets. 

Thfe 1927 version of the Journal censors 
“pects of Katherine Mansfield which were in- • 
kgral to her nature and her work. There Is; 
hjfdly a glimpse of the early iconoclastic spirit, 

1 wipe lovers, lies, debts and double lives, or of 
^cwoma.ii whom Leonard Woolf found to be 
• Pf 1 c y n!cal - ■moral, ribald!, witty". This 
writer whom (ilnlre Tpnialln reinstates In 
. Wailed and lively introduction. But does 
•Y* existence of another “definitive edition", 
^“^iKJer. more complex view of Mans- 
, . {character, somehow invalidate our read- 
of the first Journal! 

- h, * e ***** hoVer about what .kind of 

■ ahy published journal offers or what kind 
. J it amounts . to, Even at its most spon-, 
is often a staged, self-revelation, 
'S3&* c ® se of a writer who (notor- ■ 

- ^ n » ih dc Pd depended. on, "ini-. 

. Ufa as j n her. fiction. One.. 

; 'S^^rylFairfield In “Prefude" whose dls- : 

. Watthefalie^ifshe detects in her letter and 
[ • Poses. will, one feels, never totally 

oWn a<:t * ^ ww.-;' 

end looked in and saw 
^ly would be rather struck.^! Mur- ' 
;, ^^iting pre^htt the Katherine he chose to . 

’ . TesiilH 9^0 particular wlndowiBut'the: 

dot So. much partially . true 

: toSS 1 1 °f her v as she was in the.iast | . 
i i 1 8? Ufc*:tqr Ovriof whibh spe was ,; 





stories, “If 1 try to find things lovely, I turn 
pretty-pretty. And at the same time I am so 
frightened of writing mockery for satire that 
my pen hovers and won’t settle.’* 

The Journal is a safety-valve for feelings, a 
storehouse for ideas and impressions, a reposi- 
tory of unspoken thoughts, unsent letters and 
unwanted dreams. In her notebooks her fluen- 
cy never failed, for this type of writing is pro- 
cess as opposed to the stasis of the finished 
stories. It is a means of channelling shock and 
disbelief at her brother’s death in 1915 
("Dearest heart I know you are there, and I 
live with you and I will write for you") into the 
poignant reminiscences, notes for the late New 
Zealand stories. It also helped her to live with 
her own approaching death, and to turn her 
back on the people who tied her to life, "Ah, l 
feel a little calmer already to be writing. Thank 
God for writing. I am so terrified of what I am 
going to do." 

The most telling note which Murry caught in 
1927 is not in the occasional lyrical whimsy, 
“the wind touches the harp - like trees, shakes 
little jets of music", or in the sharp vignettes of 
Mediterranean villas or Fulham flats, but in the 
constant undercurrent of throbbing, tumbling 
impatience. Mansfield is impatient with land- 
ladies. with officials, with friends, with doc- 
tors, with Murry himself and - in many comic, 
remorseful entries which are pale reflections of 
the violent passages which were omitted - with 
the devouringly devoted "L.M”. She is sup- 
remely impatient with herself, her temper, her 
illness, her “laziness", her slowness: “Look at 
the stories that wait and wait just on the 
threshold." Yet a story once finished is im- 
mediately unsatisfactory, and time is a cruel 
editor. 

It's always a kind of race to get in as much as one can 
before it disappears . . . The only occasion when I 
ever fell nt leisure was while writing The Daughters 
uf the Late Colonel. And at ihc end 1 was so terribly 
unhappy that I wrote as fust us possible for fear at 
dying before the story was sent. 

The SliorTStories , published in 1937, are an 
impressive record of how much she did “get in" 
before her death at the age of thirty-four; the 
contents of the three collections published dur- 
ing her lifetime, and the two compilations 
edited by Murry are arranged in roughly chro- 
nological order, followed by fifteen unfinished 
pieces. The arrangement displays her growing 
virtuosity: the gradual excision of explicit 
motivation and increasing reliance on dia- 
logue, action, symbolic detail to catty mean- 
ing; greater ease at sliding the point of narra- 
tion in and out of different consciousnesses and 
satire relaxing into a pervasive, pointed com- 
edy. But equally striking is the thematic con- 
tinuity. The first two stories here, “The Tired- 
ness of Rosabel" and “How Pearl Buttons was 
Kidnapped” (a typical wild swerve between 
assured irony and sentimental whimsy), read 
like r map or future territory; a woman alone, 
travelling, in unfriendly rooms, feeding off fan- 
tasy, assured she is "different’’ from others; a 
child whisked from a familiar house into a land- 
scape where sea and earth mix, spying with 
fascinated incomprehension on the liberating 
yet confining, adult world. 

The twenty-one stories in the Everyman 
selection are also arranged chronologically and 
form a grQup at ortco repre^nfativ? and unex- 
pected. Many illustrate Mansfield’s.versatility 
and the directions her art could, have .taken;. the 
cartoon-like sharpness of, “Frau Brechen- 
macher attends a wedding”; tbq.brooding tales 
of the New Zealand bhckblocks, “MilUe" and 
"TheWomanat th^.Store > with tlieirbysteric- 
al - inarticulate pfathgonist j; the documentary 
quality , of the qriairitaulQbiQgr^ 
creet Journey’\ ihe '“eeriness" as .Tomalin 
accurately puts Jt. pf-the male narrator’s. flat 
voice In "A Married tyim's Story", unveiling 
the childhood privation behind - ; adult, hypo, 
crisy, t^ss well known .stories, give a strong 
sense of- her develop^g art and shqw fafaillsr 

set-pieces, like the fine New-Zdaland stories o.E 


Burnell stories, or the earlier “A Birthday", we 
laugh openly only -at the men. active . self-satis- 
fied, just momentarily thrown off balance, 
while the women rarely escape pathos. For the 
comedy is one based on misinterpretation, and 
often on the misreading of sexual signals, 
which always trembles between farce and 
tragedy. Both qualities are present in Beryl’s 
ludicrously painful experience at the end of 
“At the Bay": 

'You arc vile, vile,’ said she. 

'Then why in God’s name did you come', stammered 
Harry Kcmber. 

Nobody answered him. 

A cloud, small, serene, floated across the moon. In 
that moment of darkness the sea sounded deep, trou- 
bled. Then the cloud sailed away and the sound of 
the sea was a vague murmur as though it waked out out 
of a dark dream. All was still. 

Katherine Mansfield uses the physical world 
to create an extra, unique dimension. Again 
and again, surroundings acquire a Life of their 
own which both blends with and comments on 
a state of mind: Bertha Young watching her 
dining table “melt in the dusky light” and the 
blue bowl "float in the air”; Linda Burnell 
tracing the poppy on the wallpaper and feeling 
the stem "hairy like a gooseberry bush": 
Josephine and Constantia in terror lest the late 
Colonel is Iqrking in the drawer with his hand- 
kerchiefs, while a blind flies up ns "a little tussle 
tapped as if trying to get free”. The very bodies 
of her women seem to become the medium of 
the story; excited, exhausted by childbirth, 
yearning, dancing, running or "soaped, smack- 
ed and sprayed and thrown in a cold wuter 
tank”. Borders melt perpetually between ex- 
ternal and internal landscapes, and between 
physical, emotional and moral realms. The 
stories are imbued with the uncertainty, the 
untrustworthiness, the th rough -the-looking- 
giass quality of experience. They are full of 
sudden revelations of change, of alternative 
realities, glimpses through windows, intuitions 
of age, suffering, pain beneath brilliant sur- 
faces. The everyday world reassembles itself, 
“all is still" after Beryl's crisis, but in her gar- 
. den, as in the. world of the Journal where .the^ 
birds might turn “even here", the. tall flowering, 
fuschia has “a little pit of darkndss beneath". 

Thomas Jackson Rice’s D, H. Lawrence: A 
Guide to Research( 484pp. Godard. $41.0 8240 
9l27 2) is a selective annotated bibliography of 
works by arid about D,; H- Lawrence. It 
consists of three parti: the first, or primary 
bibliography, contains separate bibliographies 
of Lawrence’s major publications, collections 
and editions of his works and of his letters: . (he 
second part, or secondary bibliography, in- 
cludes more than 2.200 annotated bibliog- 
raphies of bibliographical, biographical and 
critical publications concerning Lawrence: 
part three, appendixes and indexes, includes 
an extensive checklist of foreign language 
publications on Lawrence. ■ . 
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